: Out of love and concern for the 
, and with the object of eliciting 
1¢ following heads will be the 
ct Of 3 public discussion at Wit- 
rg under the presidency of the 
nd father, Martin Luther, Au- 
nian, Master of Arts and ‘Sacred 
es and Seu appointed Lecturer 


‘THESIS I 


jominus et magister_ nostet Iesus Christus, dicendo: Poenitentiam 
agite etc. omnem vitam fidelium poenitentiam esse voluit. 


Translation: When our Lord and Master, Jesus Christ, said: “Re- 
pent, etc.,’ He called for the entire life of believers to be one of 


penitence. 
; TRANSLATION BY BERTRAM LEE WOOLF 
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Protestants throughout the world ob- 
serve October 31 as Reformation Day. 
On this date in 1517 Martin Luther, 
an Augustinian monk and professor at 
the University of Wittenberg, nailed to 
the university's bulletin board, the 
north door of the Castle Church (see 
cover), 95 Theses protesting against 
the widespread indulgence traffic. 

Such protests were not rare; they had 
been raised for centuries — with little 
or no results. But Luther’s 95 Theses 
spread across Germany in 14 days. In 
four weeks, historians report, his prop- 
Ositions were read on the streets of 
Constantinople. The result of Luther’s 
call to debate — to which no one re- 
sponded — was the Reformation. 


Indulgences 


What was exceptional about these 
short Theses? The indulgences Luther 
challenged had grown out of the peni- 
tential system of the ancient church. 
Before the church reinstated gross sin- 
ners, especially those who had denied 
the faith under persecution, they were 
required to prove the genuineness of 
their repentance by performing works 
the parish priest prescribed. Under cer- 
tain conditions a penance had to be 
changed or alleviated. This act became 
indulgence. 

Gradually the penitents were permit- 
ted to contribute money in place of 
the demanded works, a device often 


welcomed by both the priests and the. 


laity. 

During the Crusades, indulgences 
aided recruitment. Actual participation 
in these campaigns or contributions to 
support the Crusades were accepted as 
a substitute for the imposed works of 
satisfaction. When the Crusades ended 


— despite efforts of the popes to con- ~ 


tinue the pilgrimages — these contri- 
butions were supplying the church with 
a major portion of needed support. 


‘Without much pretense, indulgences 


became a method of raising monéy for 
the church’s various endeavors. 


Demand for Reform 


The abuses that had entered the in- 
dulgence traffic generated a_ public 
scandal. They contributed to the wide- 
spread demand for reformation, which 
resulted in the calling of the three great 
Reform Councils. But no real reform 
was achieved. To a large extent the 
extortion of money continued to evoke 
universal protest. Luther, too, in sev- 
eral theses refers to this evil. 


of letters of indulgence will be ei 
damned, together with their t 

Thesis 36: Any Christian what 
who is truly repentant, enjoys ff 
remission from penalty and guil 
this is given him without letters 
dulgence. 

’ Thesis 37: Any Christian wha 
living or dead, participates in 
benefits of Christ and the chure 
this participation is granted to 
God without letters of indulgence 

Thesis 52: /t is vain to rely on} 
tion by letters of indulgence, e 
the commissary, or indeed the 
himself, were to pledge his owr 
for their validity. 

Luther was concerned abou 
moral effect of the indulgences; 
deceived the people by offering af} 
way of salvation. In a letter sent # 
archbishop and enclosing a copy «| 
95 Theses, Luther said: “Theseyl 
happy souls believe that if they 
letters of pardon, they are sure of | 
salvation.” He came to this convill 
chiefly when he heard the people’s 
fession in the Wittenberg church, wy 
he was substituting for ‘the reg 
priest, who was ill. 


ms 


| 


Modest Question 


At the time Luther prepared the 
Theses he did not yet reject the im 
gences altogether; in fact, he was] 
uncertain in many of the points 
tioned; therefore the Theses were! 
fered as “the subject of a public 
cussion” at one of the “open foru 
customarily held every week at the 
versity. The Theses were a mo 
question: Am I right? — not a posi 
announcement to the world: I am rij 

In the afternoon of October 31, : 
years ago, Luther preached in the ¢ 
tle Church on “Indulgences and Grat 

The Theses were only. the first $ 
but poor worried sinners caught 
great truth implied: Indulgences are 
necessary, in fact, are not effective 
salvation; sinners are justified be 
God and saved by God's grace a 
by accepting in faith the righteous! 
earned for them by the Savior’s w 
suffering, and death. 

The storm that Luther’s 95 T 
aroused throughout Europe bro 
forth, under God’s guidance, the 
ormation of the church. 


St. Louis, Mo. THEODORE Hoyt 
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ilding for Christ” Funds 
tibuted to Five Agencies 


cest reports on the status of “Build- 
or Christ” show that total receipts 
‘August 31 reached $4,820,846.54, 
1. R. Bertermann reported to the 
Ess after Synod’s Council of Lu- 
a Agencies met in St. Louis, Oc- 
feeeas of the same date, 
1,653.61 has been distributed to 
ive agencies participating in the 
aign. 
paraiso University, with a 50% 
ipation, received $2,050,000; 
sda Lutheran Home, 34%, $1,- 
18; Lutheran World Relief and 
ree Service, 8%, $357,635.61; Lu- 
1 Deaconess Association, 5%, 
000; Mill Neck Manor Lutheran 
yl for the Deaf, 3%, $130,000. 
[paraiso U. plans to conduct its 
commencement exercises in the 
1,000,000 chapel-auditorium, now 
- construction. With an _ enroll- 
of 2,450, the university has an 
ting budget of $2,800,000 for the 
at fiscal year. 
> Lutheran Deaconess Associa- 
new building, adjoining the 
TaisoO campus, is set for occu- 
‘on December 1, although dedica- 
vill take place in the spring of next 
Total cost of land and building 
mount to $503,200. The present 
ment of 56 constitutes the largest 
mess student body in America 


nstruction financed with the 
jing for Christ” funds at Mill 
Manor Lutheran School for the 
Mill Neck, L. I., N. Y., has been 
leted a year ago. The remodeled 
contains classrooms, gymnasium, 
-economics room, boys’ shop, liv- 
uarters for teachers, and admin- 
ve offices. 

2 new 358-bed dormitory at Be- 
a is already partially occupied and 
ye ready by the end of October. 
ledication date will be set for some 
after Easter. The boiler plant and 
entral supply facilities have been 
Jeled. The new school building 
e finished early in November. Of 
2,300,000 construction costs, $1,- 
00 will come from “Building for 


3ER 225 OS7, 


) 
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Christ.” Bethesda now cares for 477 in- 
dividuals on an annual operating budget 
of $797,000. The new facilities will en- 
able Bethesda to accommodate 650 
patients. 

Other member agencies of the Coun- 
cil reported their plans for the coming 
season: 

The Walther League is currently 
launching its Wheat Ridge Seals cam- 
paign. For its 65th birthday on May 
23, 1958, this youth organization plans 
to raise a $225,000 New Dimensions 
Fund “to mobilize more men, money, 
and materials for leading more leaguers 
to greater service to the Lord Jesus.” 

The new budget of the American Lu- 
theran Publicity Bureau amounts to 
$180,000. Last year 725 churches par- 
ticipated in the agency’s “Sharing 
Christ” program; 2,000 are expected 
this year. 

The Lutheran Laymen’s League is 
embarking upon a nationwide tract-dis- 
tribution program to encourage per- 
sonal testimony to the Savior. Plans for 
the coming year also include a recruit- 
ment program for full-time workers in 
the church’s service. Sunday, February 
23, 1958, has been set aside by Synod’s 
Board of Directors for an appeal in be- 
half of the Lutheran Hour. 

The Council of Lutheran Agencies 
was established in accordance with the 
resolutions of the 1950 and the 1953 
synodical conventions. In addition to 


TEACHER FOR CHILDREN of Lu- 


theran missionaries at Kodaikanal, 
South India; sailed with his family from 
New York in August. Albert H. Hen- 
nig is a 1944 graduate from River 


Forest. . L.-r.: Mark, Mr. Hennig, 
Bobby, Anne, Mrs. Hennig, and Gene. 
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-OPLE and EVENTS 


the agencies mentioned, the Council 
also includes the Lutheran Institute for 
the Deaf, Detroit. 


Foundation for Reformation 
Research to Establish Center 


Important documents connected with 
the Reformation will be microfilmed 
and housed in a library and research 
center, it was announced by directors 
of the recently incorporated Founda- 
tion for Reformation Research, who 
met for the first time on October 4 at 
the St. Louis seminary. 

The foundation will collect and 
collate originals and microfilm and 
microcard reproductions of manu- 
scripts and other sources dealing with 
the continental, English, and Scandi- 
navian phases of the Reformation. 

Members of the board heading the 
research foundation are: Dr. Roland H. 
Bainton, Yale University; Dr. Jaroslav 
J. Pelikan, University of Chicago’s 
federated theological faculty; Dr. Theo- 
dore G. Tappert, Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Philadelphia; Dr. Ernest G. 
Schwiebert, Baltimore; Dr. Carl S. 
Meyer and several members of the 
Board of Control of the St. Louis semi- 
nary. Dr. A. O. Fuerbringer is tempo- 
rary president of the foundation. 

Backed by initial funds of $100,000, 
including a $75,000 five-year grant 
from the Aid Association for Lutherans, 
the foundation plans to appoint a di- 
rector, who will cull European and 
American libraries, archives, and re- 
search centers for relevant materials. 
The directors hope to establish the 
center at the St. Louis seminary. 


Dr. Beto Given Texas Medal 


Dr. George J. Beto, 41, president of 
Concordia College, Austin, received the 
Texas Heritage Foundation’s national 
medal for his “meritorious service in 
setting up the nation’s first education 
program in a prison system.” 

Goy. Price Daniel presented the 
medal to Dr. Beto, a native of Montana. 
A member of the State Board of Cor- 
rections, he set up an educational pro- 
gram which allows prison inmates to 
receive training equivalent to a high 
school education. 


the News in | 


» Missionary Delbert W. Gremmels 
turns over the first spadeful of earth in breaking ground 
for Truth Chapel, Taipei, Taiwan, May 19. 
Vicar Martin Li holds the service books. 
To the right is Mr. Chu, chairman of the congregation. 
This will be Synod’s third chapel in the 
Formosan city of 500,000. 


Vicar Martin Li leads the ground-breaking service in Taipei for Truth Congregation, 
which has 131 members and 70 pupils in Sunday school 

Miss Olive Gruen, the short, gray-haired adult fourth from right, has been a missionary in the 

Orient for 36 years. She now works among women and university students on Formosa 


To visit and commune 

Mr. and Mrs, Liu (center), who live far from a church, 

Missionary Gremmels (left) and Chou Ming (right), 

vicar from Concordia Seminary, Chia-Yi, Taiwan, 

travel by airplane, train, pedicab, and by foot. 

Mrs. Liu was baptized in Hong Kong. 

Her husband, whom the missionary baptized, 

said that Pastor Gremmels was the first foreigner 

ever seen in their small settlement, named Third Village 
VEER ADO OLRARRERA OY 


1957, & 2%. 


@ Synod’s new Taiwan congregation 
at Peh Chuan Tin, Chia-Yi, received this group 
by baptism or confirmation. See Page 5 if 
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y Mission in Formosa 
ots in Members’ Homes 


ve church’s mission in Taiwan has 
lished a new congregation at Peh 
in Tin, Chia-Yi. In the area live 
) Chinese who have escaped from 
China mainland and now work at 
irport. 
Ars. Ch’eng, a member, opened her 
> in Peh Chuan Tin for a catechism 
in 1956,” Vicar Mei Hsiao Feng 
mod’s Seminary in Chia-Yi reports. 
er Vicar Martin Lee came to 
-Yi, he also visited members and 
ucted prospects.” 
le picture on page 4 was taken in 
of the Christian home of Mrs. Yin 
md row, center, right of the boy). 
s home Vicar Lee baptized 14 chil- 
and six adults and confirmed seven 
s. The two sons of Mrs. Sung 
not present for the picture. 
ill of these are now members of 
new congregation and are sincere 
zealous,” Vicar Mei Hsiao Feng 
s. “They have started a Sunday 
91 in the home of Mrs. Ch’eng. 
> than 50 children crowd into the 
space in front of her house and 
lappy to learn the Gospel, to sing 
e Savior, and to pray. 
he congregation is growing. Soon 
ouse of Mrs. Yin will be too small. 
God with us that we may find 
ilding large enough for our sery- 
’ the vicar pleads. 
issionary Erhard Riedel is in the 
ir of the back row, and next to 
right, is the vicar. The two girls 
ing in the back row are high school 
nts. 


' 


rtals of Prayer” Sent to 
arctic Expedition 
the request of the Protestant 
‘lain for the Deep Freeze III ex- 
ion to Antarctica, Concordia Pub- 
-g House has sent 125 copies of 
ils of Prayer. 
saplain Paul W. Reigner asked for 
-month supply of the devotional 
jets for the men on the seven 
ns on the Antarctic Continent 
ed by American naval and scien- 
ersonnel. The seven stations are 
America V, Byrd Station, Mc- 
Jo Sound, Cape Hallett, Pole Sta- 
Wilkes Station, and Ellsworth. 
lecause of the vast distances in- 
d as well as weather conditions, 
‘1 be impossible for me to minister 
mally to the men in the outlying 
ns,” Chaplain Reigner wrote CPH. 
nen will act as lay leaders at each 


“I am making every effort to provide 
these men with the right type of litera- 
ture and religious material to assist 
them in the conduct of the religious 
program at their respective stations. .. . 
The material contained in Portals of 
Prayer will be of great value to the lay 
leaders and the men they will serve.” 


Czech Protestants 
Rigidly Controlled 


In Communist Czechoslovakia, Prot- 
estants number only about 10 per cent 
of the population, but they live under 
rigid government control, a visitor to 
that country reported to Religious News 
Service. 

The most frequent complaints from 
leading clergymen and laymen were: 

Pastors cannot send circular letters 
to their congregations unless they have 
been censored by local state authorities. 

A pastor may not invite another 
pastor to preach in his church without 
government permission. 

Theological seminary enrollments are 
regulated by the government. 

New churches cannot be built or old 
ones renovated without authorization. 

Communists discourage young Prot- 
estants from attending religious classes 
in public schools. 

Almost open attempts are made to 
undermine Protestant family life. 

The government bears heavy pressure 
on police, army officers, and Commu- 
nist Party members to sever church ties. 

The informant surveyed the four 
largest Protestant bodies in Czechoslo- 
vakia — the Czechoslovak Church, the 
Evangelical Church of the Czech 
Brethren, and the Lutheran and Re- 
formed Churches in Slovakia — as well 
as the Methodist, Baptist, Unitarian, 
Old Catholic, and other smaller bodies. 


Church in South India 


Opens Missions in Bombay 


Synod’s church in South India has 
sent two pastors to begin mission work 
in Bombay, a metropolis of almost 
3,000,000 people, 800 miles to the 
north. 

Most of the inhabitants of Bombay 
come from various parts of India in 
hope of finding employment. Some Lu- 
theran natives from the South have also 
migrated to Bombay, where they formed 
nuclei for future congregations in four 
different sections of the city. 

Two churches in the South willingly 
gave up their pastors so that they could 
“preach the Gospel to the poor” in the 
North. 

The two missionaries are Revs. D. 
James Selvaraj and J. C. Gamaliel, who 
speak their native Tamil and English. 
The men have also studied Hindi, for 
Hindi and English are the means of 
communication on the streets of 
Bombay. 

Because the two largest groups in 
Bombay speak either Marathi or Guja- 
rati, Pastors Salvaraj and Gamaliel are 
now studying these languages, respec- 
tively. 

Although the pastors are conducting 
services in four areas of their first 
“foreign” mission field, the men are 
exploring the city for a fifth station. 

The YMCA has offered rent-free 
space for downtown services. 

In Dharavi, a crowded slum, “our 
place of worship is a miserable, worse 
than miserable, room which we rent by 
the hour,” writes an American mission- 
ary after a visit to Bombay. The church 
owns no property in the city. Because 
of the appalling poverty there, it is 
difficult to secure suitable places of wor- 
ship in the slums. 


Congregation at T’ien Chung, Taiwan. All are TB patients from a military hospital. 
Center front: Vicar Martin Li, Dr. H. H. Koppeimann, Missionary Michael Trinklein. 
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MEER AORN TON INN 


ROBERT L. BASTRESS 


CONCORDIA SENIOR COLLEGE, Fort Wayne, conducted its opening service 
for 193 students on September 10. Dr. Martin J. Neeb, president, preached; 
officiating was Rev. Clifford E. Aulick, secretary, Board of Control. 


ROBERT L. BASTRESS 


IN THIS TWO-LEVEL CLASSROOM, the Senior College’s first class in religion 
met. Dr. Thomas Coates, left, who heads the Department of Religion, writes 
the “Psalter” column for the WITNEssS, p. 16. 


Premarital Religion Pact 
Ruled Unenforceable 


Superior Court Judge Charles H. 
House ruled at Bridgeport, Conn., that 
premarital agreements by which non- 
Roman Catholics promise to rear their 
children as Roman Catholics cannot be 
legally enforced in that state. 

He based his decision on a provision 
of the Connecticut constitution declar- 
ing that “no person shall by law be 
compelled to join or support, nor to 
be classed with or associated to any 
congregation, church, or _ religious 
association.” 

The first test case in Connecticut of 
the legality of premarital religious pacts 
involved Mr. and Mrs. Edward J. 
McLaughlin of West Hartford. Before 
her marriage, Mrs. McLaughlin, a 
Methodist, signed the agreement custo- 
marily required by Roman Catholic 
church authorities. Judge House a- 
warded custody of the children to the 
mother and ruled that she could not 
legally be held to her premarital pact. 


6 


All-White Methodist Church 
Names Negro Pastor 


After an all-white Methodist con- 
gregation in Champlin, Minn., heard 
Dr. Charles M. Sexton, a Negro, preach 
in their church twice, they requested 
their bishop to appoint Dr. Sexton as 
their pastor. 

“Here will be an opportunity to dem- 


onstrate the possibility of true Christian 


fraternity,” Bishop D. Stanley Coors of 
St. Paul stated in announcing the 
Negro pastor’s appointment, “at a time 
when there is so much tension over the 
race issue.” 

Dr. Sexton’s former Negro congrega- 
tion was dissolved to make way for 
a redevelopment project. Most of the 
members of that church accepted an 
invitation to join Hennepin Avenue 
Church in Minneapolis, a previously 
all-white congregation. 

Dr. Sexton is believed to be the first 
Negro pastor of a white Methodist con- 
gregation in the nine states of the de- 
nomination’s North Central Jurisdiction, 
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Briefly Told 


® A great loss to Kent State U 
sity in Ohio and campus Luthera 
was the death of Prof. Roy Me 
director of the KSU bands and me 
of Faith Lutheran Church. Prof 
Metcalf was also a member o 
Christian education and music 

mittees of the local Lutheran Lay 
League. Rev. R. F. Rehmer prea 
on “The New Song,” Ps. 40:3, 4. 


In the Yaibos Circuit of 
Guinea 200 natives — 135 adults 
65 children — were baptized on 
gust 4. The Yaibos mission, starte 
1950, is midway between the | 
manda and Irelya congregations, wi 
large numbers of Christians rece 
Baptism earlier this year. 

“The Yaibos Christians, who 
going out to ‘live out’ and proc 
the Gospel to natives in this par’ 
the land, will continue to meet me 
further instructions several days 
week, for strengthening the bond 
unity in Christ, and for joint wors 
prayer, and reception of Holy C 
munion,” Missionary Ian Kleinig wr 


® “I am greatly indebted to ong 
the ministers of your Synod. Rev. J® 
F. Kutz of Louisville, Ky., visited 
brother, who was not a believer, dum 
his period of sickness and led him 
accept Jesus Christ as Savior. Y§ 
pastor gave an excellent word of 
fort at the funeral. We certainly | 
preciated all that he has done,” | 
associate editor of a Christian magaz 
wrote to Synod’s Commission on C 
lege and University Work. 


® For the first time in its 110 a 
demic years Muhlenberg College, | 
lentown, Pa., admitted coeds. With 
enrollment of 118 women in the stud 
body of 950, Muhlenberg is the | 
of the ULCA’s 14 colleges to beco 
coeducational. 

The trustees. of the ULCA’s @ 
thage College have chosen Kenos! 
Wis., as the site of a second cam 


© “That three young men will beg 
their studies for the holy ministr 


N. Y. “The fruits of prayer, pers 
contact, and encouragement are 
dent.” Otto Baker (married) ent 
the Springfield seminary; Elmer H 


Senior at Bronxville; and Paul Nic 
son (married) plans to enter 
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ve day in 1953 as Adolph Loeb, 
in of Jewish parentage, was in the 
nissary department of the Mer- 
dise Mart Restaurant, Chicago, he 
enly lost his sight. The shock of 
ness terrified this active man. 


his is the end,” he thought. “I’m 
y to get a gun and end it all.” 


stead of committing suicide, he 
ht a white cane and tried to get 
y with it. 

hat a surprise awaited him! 


ople he met in daily business when 
ossessed vision had seemed hard, 
, and selfish. The symbol of the 
» cane now brought out their kind- 
sympathy, and help. 


the sightless Mr. Loeb grew con- 
| in his directions, someone helped 
unfailingly. Crossing the street, he 
ys found a person with a guiding 

Encouragement from strangers 
ery turn of his pathway bolstered 
ecision to make the best of blind- 


aployment in the Light House In- 
e for the Blind in Chicago kept 
occupied and busy. 

man Catholic friends once in- 
i him to attend a retreat. 
sd him royally, but their religion 
et appeal to him. “Too much 
,’ he commented, “and not 
sh of the real thing.” 

‘the autumn of 1954 Mr. Loeb 
to Hot Spings, Ark., to take the 
for which the resort town is 
us. 

d like to attend some church to- 
aw,” he said one Saturday to an 
lant, who recommended First Lu- 
Church. 
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Sunday Mr. Loeb arose early to allow 
plenty of time to get ready. He mis- 
placed his keys and lost much time 
searching for them with his fingers. 
Finding the keys, he hurried to the 
lobby of the hotel. 


“What is the most direct route to the 
First Lutheran Church?” he asked. 


One of the congregation’s members, 
Mr. A. Keil, who had come to the hotel 
to call for another visitor, overheard 
Mr. Loeb’s inquiry and brought him to 
his first Lutheran service. 


Mr. Loeb begged the Keils to call for 
him the next Sunday. 


The third Sunday Mr. and Mrs. Keil 
invited the blind man, the pastor, and 
his wife for dinner. Here the pastor be- 
came better acquainted with Mr. Loeb 
and discovered that he was a Jew. 


“I can’t tell you how happy I am to 
find a church which gives me much 
comfort and good,” he said in the 
course of conversation. 


One thing, however, puzzled him: 
the expression in the Lutheran liturgy, 
“He that believeth and is baptized.” 


“The word ‘baptized’ bothers me,” 
admitted the sightless man. 


To obtain the full meaning of Bap- 
tism, the pastor explained, a person must 
know the fundamentals of the Christian 
religion, which the pastor would gladly 
impart. 

He gave Mr. Loeb 27 hours of in- 
struction in his hotel room. On Jan- 
uary 9, 1955, Mr. Loeb was baptized, 
became a member of the Lutheran 
Church, and partook of Holy Com- 
munion for the first time. 


In an interview over Radio Station 
(511) 


L.—r.: A. Keil, Adolph Loeb with 
August Jarus of First Lutheran Church. 
(right) belong to “Dusty” Warren, tax assessor of Hot 
Springs, who with his wife was baptized and confirmed 
by Pastor Jarus. 


“Fedora,” and Rev. 


The crutches 


KWFC the following day he gave 
a moving testimony of his joy in find- 
ing Christ, the Savior of his soul. By 
popular request the interview was re- 
broadcast the following week. 


“Although I lost my sight,” he de- 
clared during the interview, “I found 
light for my soul.” 


The following week KWFC invited 
the pastor to relate his portion of the 
Loeb story. The broadcasts of the Holy 
Spirit’s work in leading Mr. Loeb to 
Christ gave good publicity to Lutheran- 
ism in the strongly Baptist community 
of Hot Springs. 

Happy over his affiliation with a Lu- 
theran congregation, Mr. Loeb returned 
to Chicago and transferred his member- 
ship to First Immanuel. He attended 
services faithfully, joined the adult 
Bible class, and received the Lord’s 
Supper frequently. 


Last spring he returned to Hot 
Springs to make the city his permanent 
home. This time he had not arrived 
alone. 


“Fedora,” his Seeing Eye dog, brings 
him to church every Sunday. She leads 
Mr. Loeb to his pew, and then with 
remarkable behavior lies down during 
the service. The dog disturbs no one in 
the congregation. 

When Mr. Loeb goes to Communion, 
Fedora guides him to the altar rail in 
the chancel and back to his pew. 


At the conclusion of the doxology 
she directs her master home. 


God works in a mysterious way, His 
wonders to perform in leading Adolph 
Loeb from darkness to light. 


AUGUST JARUS 


he present widespread accept- 

ance of the theory of evolu- 

tion is a matter of concern to 

Christians who take the doc- 
trine of Creation seriously. The follow- 
ing questions and answers are offered 
in the interest of a point of view that 
is both Biblical and scientific. Because 
of the limitations of space and the com- 
plexity of the topic, only a few of the 
main issues can be touched upon. In- 
terested readers will find a detailed 
critique of evolution in Dr. John Klotz’s 
Genes, Genesis, and Evolution. (CPH) 


1, What is the theory of evolution? 


Evolution is a broad term. Scientists 
speak of inorganic and organic evolu- 
tion. 

Inorganic evolution teaches that the 
universe and our solar system devel- 
oped by chance over a period of bil- 
lions of years. 

Organic - evolution states that life 
originated trom nonliving material and 
that all living things developed from 
lower forms of life. 

Evolution says that man is not a spe- 
cial creation of God but that he arose 
from animal ancestors through a pro- 
cess that took millions of years. 
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on the Theory of 
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2. When was evolution first proposed? 


The ancient Greeks proposed evolu- 
tion as a possible explanation for the 
existence of living things. However, the 
chief impetus for the evolutionary 
theory came with the publication of 
Charles Darwin’s Origin of Species in 
1859. Since Darwin’s day his theory 
has been revised in almost every basic 
point. Nevertheless Darwin’s general 
idea of evolution is widely accepted. 
However, there is widespread and dras- 
tic disagreement among scientists as to 
the method by which evolution could 
have taken place. 


3. Has the theory of evolution been 
proved? 


The answer to this question depends 
on how you understand the question. 
If you want to know if it has been 
demonstrated that there has been con- 
siderable variation in plant and animal 


life in the course of time, then the an-. 


swer is “Yes.” However, if you want 
to know if evolution from a one-celled 
creature to man has been demonstrated 
to be true, the answer is an emphatic 
SOINiGha: 


4. Does the evolutionist face many 
problems? 
He surely does. The following are 
only a few of the difficulties that chal- 


lenge the theory. 


a. The origin of the solar system. 
The sun and its planets are only a small 
part of the universe. Yet no theory has 
been proposed that satisfactorily ac- 
counts for the origin of the solar sys- 
tem by purely natural means. Many 
theories have been proposed, and all 
have been found wanting. 

Dr. Herbert Dingle (President, Royal 
Astronomical Society, London, 1953 — 
Science, October 1, 1954) stated con- 
cerning one ofthe modern theories of 
stellar evolution: “It is to my mind 
harder to credit than a special creation 
in the past. If I must choose, I choose 
the latter as less revolting to common 
sense.” 
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b. The origin of life. Men once 
lieved that living forms sprang s 
taneously from nonliving matter. hg 
ever, this theory of “spontaneous ff 
eration” was thoroughly refuted b 
experiments of Pasteur in 1865. Mj 
ern biology teaches as a law that lif 
things come only from pre-existing’ 
ing forms. This is supported by] 
actual experimental evidence. Nef 
theless biologists ask where the first J 
ing organism came from. If they J 
out a creative act of God, they 
say that the answer lies in a very ~ 
tunate but highly improbable accic# 
in which living material was synthesil | 
out of nonliving. Today there is mj 
speculation as to how this might hi 
taken place. Some investigators hij 
succeeded in causing carbon diox | 
ammonia, and water to form nitro; 
containing materials that seem to § 
a step in the synthesis of proteins. 
they are inconceivably far from synt 
sizing a living cell. Moreover, event 
this incredibly difficult feat is ever 
complished, it will nonetheless rem 
fantastically improbable that what 
chemist may carry out in complica 
and cunningly contrived experiments 
his laboratory ever took place in nat 
purely by chance. Herbert Wendt, 
German scientist, characterizes thé 


P as, at best, “probable myth” 


Search of Adam, 1956, p. 306). It 
requires more faith to believe that 
iving material, purely by chance, 
rise to a living cell than it does to 
ve in a creative act of God. 


The fossil record. The fossil rec- 
is often referred to as one of the 
ig arguments for evolution. But in 
ty it presents serious problems for 
evolutionist. Douglas Dewar, a 
sh ornithologist, states in his book, 
volution Proved? 1947, p. 129: “It 
den to doubt whether or not the 
gical record furnishes good evi- 
e of one genus having been con- 
<d into another. ... It (the fossil 
rd) certainly shows (1) that a large 
ber of genera have persisted un- 
ged during long periods; (2) in 
; where the record enables us to 
far back into the past two or more 
ra of a family, their lines, instead 
mnverging until they meet in a com- 
ancestor, seem to follow a parallel 
es 

ie problem of interpreting the 
gical record is too difficult to per- 
anyone to become dogmatic. 
ecology has many unsolved prob- 
. Dr. Wm. Russell states: “Unfor- 
tely, the results of the work on the 
n of petroleum have in general 
disappointingly vague and for the 
part of little practical value in the 
*h for oil. In fact those who scoff 
1 theories might cite the research 
speculation as to the origin of oil 
n example of the uselessness of 
retical investigations.” (Principles 
2troleum Geology, 1951, p. 163) 


Mutations — the mechanism of 
ition. Mutations are changes in 
iomposition of the genes, the deter- 
irs of heredity. These changes may 
roduced by X rays, cosmic radia- 
and other damaging forces of 
re. The evolutionist states that the 
mulation of many mutations can 
unt for the evolution of creatures 
a simple one-celled creature to 
However, most mutations are 
iful to the organism. Many are 
l. This is the reason for the recent 
ern over the increasing amount of 
sactive fall-out. Radiation produces 
itions. It is definitely stated by 
ticists that an increase in mutation 
o damage the human race. It is 
asonable to propose that such a 
mechanism could have resulted in 
ctive evolution. 
tations may be criticized on other 
ds. Some years ago Dr. Richard 
chmidt, professor of zodology, 
California, challenged the expo- 
_of the mutation theory of evolu- 
show how small changes could 
ecount for such complex mechan- 
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isms as hair in mammals, feathers in 
birds, teeth, compound eyes, circulation 
of the blood, and poison sacs in snakes. 
(Material Basis of Evolution, 1940, p. 6) 


5. Why do so many scientists accept 
evolution? 


Some scientists accept the theory be- 
cause they are convinced it is supported 
by the evidence. Others prefer any 
theory that frees them from the neces- 
sity of introducing the supernatural into 
science by accepting a creative act of 
God. But it is also true that many 
accept it because it is the ruling theory 
in the branch of science in which they 
work. 

The following quotation is of ex- 
treme interest: “The minority of those 
who have the courage to challenge the 
dogma of evolution is, of course, far 
smaller than the number of those who 
dare not express their doubts. It is, as 
a Fellow of the Royal Society once re- 
marked to me, professional suicide for 
a biologist to attack organic evolution 
as such. “The tyranny of the Zeitgeist 
(spirit of the times) in the matter of 
evolution,’ wrote Dwight Parkman, pro- 
fessor of anatomy at Harvard, ‘is over- 
whelming to a degree of which outsiders 
have no idea. Not only does it influ- 
ence (as I admit it does in my own 
case) our manner of thinking, but there 
is oppression as in the days of the 
Terror. How very few of the leaders 
of science dare to tell the truth con- 
cerning their own state of mind.’” 
(So Arnold Lunn on page 8 in Is 
Evolution Proved? by Douglas Dewar 
and H. S. Shelton.) 


6. Why does our church oppose the 
theory of evolution? 


There are two main reasons: The first 
is that we believe that the opening 
chapters of Genesis give an account of 
creation that is not reconcilable with 
the evolutionary account. The Bible 
tells us that “in the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth.” 
It speaks of plant and animal life as 
having been created from “the earth,” 
the “waters,” and the “ground.” Man 
is specially created. There is not the 
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slightest hint here or elsewhere in Scrip- 
ture of an evolutionistic progression. 

The second reason is the indisputable 
fact that the philosophy behind the evo- 
lutionary theory is _ anti-Christian. 
Scripture tells us that God created man 
in His image (Gen. 1:27). Evolution 
teaches that man arose from the animal 
kingdom. Scripture teaches that man 
fell into sin and needs a Savior. Evolu- 
tion teaches that man arose from the 
depths, is gradually becoming better 
and better, and hence is his own 
savior. 


7. Does the Bible say that no new 
species can develop? 


If we use the term “species” in the 
scientific sense, the answer is that Scrip- 
ture sets no such limitation. Scripture 
says that things reproduce after their 
“kind.” We do not know what the 
scientific equivalent of the “kind” is. 
It probably corresponds roughly to the 
larger groups, e.g., genus or family. 
It is surely larger than “species.” In 
Leviticus 11 Moses calls the hawk 
“a kind,” and we know that the hawk 
is a superfamily containing many spe- 
cies. Scripture allows for variation or 
differentiation within the circle of the 
“kind.” Much of the so-called “evi- 
dence” for evolution is in this category. 
For example, cabbage, kale, Brussels 
sprouts, and cauliflower all have devel- 
oped from a wild cabbage of southern 
Europe. There is not the slightest doubt 
that they all belong to a single “kind,” 
for they are all interfertile. 


8. Can the days of creation refer to 
long periods of time? 

Interpretating the “days” of Gen- 
esis | as periods will not effect the 
desired reconciliation with evolution. 
For Genesis, contrary to evolutionary 
theory, places the plant creation prior 
to that of the animals and even prior 
to the creation of the sun and the 
moon. Moreover, plants could not 
have lived through millions of years of 
darkness. Many of them could not 
have existed without the aid of insects 
to aid in their pollination. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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From Little Rock, Arkansas 


It would be an act of presumption for one 
man to attempt to speak for several million fel- 
low citizens. However, I believe I am on safe 
ground when I say that most people in Arkansas 
and especially those who live in Little Rock are 
disturbed, ashamed, disgusted by the events which 
have caused the city’s name to become a byword 
throughout the nation and the world. 


Program 


We are still at a loss to understand or explain 
what happened in our city. School authorities 
had taken every precaution to make the process 
of integration as smooth as possible. Approx- 
imately 200 colored students in the area served 
by Central High School were eligible for enroll- 
ment. The Board of Education interviewed every 
one of these students. Their past records were 
studied. Even the shade of their skin was 
considered. 


After this thorough screening only 10 of the 
200 Negroes were permitted to register. Their 
deportment was found reproachless; their dis- 
positions and personalities, exceptional; their 
scholastic records, excellent. 


The superintendent of schools had prepared 
the citizens of Little Rock for the impending 
change. For two years he had appeared before 
civic organizations willing to listen to him, ex- 
plaining the limited-integration plan. It was to 
begin with a small nucleus of Negroes and ex- 
pand gradually. He hoped to achieve this goal 
by 1962. The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People became impatient 
with the program and asked for a court ruling 
to hasten the process of integration. The court 
was sufficiently understanding to order that the 
moderate plan of the school board should be 
carried out. 

Tradition 


People who do not live in the Deep South find 
it difficult to comprehend the traditional attitude 
of those who were born and reared there. Rela- 
tions between the whites and the colored are 
friendly enough, but kept within rigid bounds. 
The races mingle freely on the streets, in buses 
and in many public places, where whites claim 
no precedence over Negroes. 


But segregation has been our mode of life so 
long that separation of the two races has become 
almost an article of faith, Many churches have 
taken the lead in the endeavor to preserve segre- 
gation — one of the reasons for the slow and 
cautious approach to the integration of colored 
and white students in Central High School. 


Despite prevailing sentiment, leading citizens 
of Little Rock maintain that only minor disturb- 
ances would have occurred if the original plans 
of the school board had materialized and that the 
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local police could have coped with disorder 

out undue difficulty. The action of Gove 
Orval Faubus, overriding the city authorities 
preventing the integration of nine Negroes 

had the sanction of the school board and 
court, seems incomprehensible. 


Churches 


What have the churches and church people 
Little Rock done about the situation? Some 
dorsed the governor’s action when he comman 
troops to bar colored students from the 
school in direct violation of several court ord 
Others did not. 


For example, pastors of the largest and 
influential Baptist churches in Little Rock 
on record as protesting the action of the g 
ernor (himself a Baptist). Pastors of other la 
congregations, including mine, did likewise. } 
registering our protests we have been oppos 
and our statements have been distorted in p! 
advertisements by the White Citizens’ Coun 
Nevertheless we felt that we had to tell the wo 
what Christ would have us do. 


White pupils attending the high school he 
befriended their colored schoolmates, invi 
them to sit at lunch tables and showing 
Negroes courtesy in the classrooms. From | 
Christian fellow students these white young pé 
ple have reaped scorn and ridicule — even a fo 
of ostracism. 


The members of my congregation choose 
preserve the status quo of previous years. It 
a matter of record that in past years Negroes ha 
held membership in my congregation. I ha 
every reason to believe that they would 
treated courteously now if they were to worsh 
with us, after the present tense situation has be 
relieved. 

Solution 


t 

Much patient training by Southern chur 
leaders will be required before prejudices can | 
overcome. May I state — without malice — th 
similar attitudes obtain in the North. Witn 
the exodus of whites from neighborhoods im 
which Negroes move. 


Although the presence of Federal troops 
cures the constitutional right of the Negro 
dents to attend Central High School, the citiz 
of Little Rock incline to support the governe 
objections to the “occupation” of the 
States’ rights are now at issue. Feeling runs hi 
even among good Christian people. The situat 
is in a state of flux. 


Meanwhile the Christians in Arkansas — 
everywhere else know that the basic and 
manent solution to the problem of integre 
is found in Holy Scriptures. That solution 
its most simplified form, is contained in the 
word love. 


THE LUTHERAN WI 


“This commandment have we from Him,” 

_ writes the apostle of love in 1 John 4:21, “that 

he who loveth God love his brother also.” Our 

_ Savior gave us a “new commandment,” that we 
love one another. “As I have loved you, that ye 
also love one another.” 


x 


Only sacrificial love which reflects Christ’s per- 
fect and boundless love can cure the ill localized 
in Little Rock and alleviate all other ills besetting 
mankind. 

Little Rock, Ark. RICHARD C. JAHN 

October 4, 1957 


om Selected Psalms IT of Luther’s Works 


darmarks of the Church 


When you are minded to pass judgment on the 
church, you must not look for a church in which 
there are no blemishes and flagrant faults, but 
for one where the pure Word of God is present, 
where there is the right administration of the 
Sacraments, and where there are people who 
love the Word and confess it before men. Where 
you discover these earmarks, there you may be 
sure the church exists, whether the number of 
those who have and observe these earmarks is 
small or whether the number is large. We are 
certain that there will always be some who are 
members of the church. Otherwise, how could 
God have been our Dwelling Place from eternity? 


Somewhere in his writings Anselm draws this 
surprising but nevertheless good and true con- 
clusion: Adam and Eve were Christians and 
justified sinners, and it was an inescapable neces- 
sity that immediately after the Fall they returned 
by faith to the true way, so that there might 
not be a time when the church did not exist. 


Since, however, God afterwards gave the 
promise of the woman’s Seed (Gen. 3:15), Adam 
and Eve were in reality justified by faith in Christ. 
Indeed, they fled from God because of their fear 
of God’s wrath and future punishment. But God 
sought them of His own free will and reinstated 
them. This was the first church. It was begotten 
through the Word and justified by faith in 
Christ. — Ps. 90:2, p. 90. 


‘the Christians’ Need of One Another 


The Holy Spirit knows that the devil is fully 
mobilized and that he attempts every hour. of 
the day to assail us with . . . thoughts of despair 
and dejection. Therefore the Spirit reminds and 
admonishes us everywhere that Christians have 
authorization from God Himself to teach and 
console one another. 


And so we, too, must exercise consideration 
and concern among ourselves. You should listen 
to me, according to God’s command, when I com- 
fort you in whatever battle and peril you may be, 
and you should believe me. 1, on the other hand, 
should listen to and believe you when I find 
myself in a similar emergency. I am indeed 
a Doctor of Theology, and many tell me that 
they were signally advanced in their knowledge 
of Holy Scripture through my help. But I have 
also experienced that I was helped and cheered 
through a single word of a brother who believed 

himself to be in no sense my equal. There is 
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tremendous weight in the word of a brother 
which, in an hour of emergency, he adduces from 
Scripture. For Holy Scripture’s inseparable com- 
panion is the Holy Spirit, who moves hearts in 
more than one way and consoles them through 
the Word. 


And so this is the permanent law and directive 
of Christ: that the strong should bear the weak 
(1 Cor. 12:22), just as the skeleton carries the 
flesh. No one cuts off his nose because it is 
full of impure phlegm and, as it were, the cesspool 
of the brain; so even in the hour of weakness the 
weak are still part of the kingdom of Christ. 
They are, therefore, not to be pushed aside; but 
they should be nurtured, restored, and brought 
back on their feet. — Ps. 90:7, p. 111. 


Master Smart Alecks 


At the very start he gives this advice to the 
kings and princes: that they should praise and 
thank God if they have a good organization and 
pious servants at home or at court. It follows, 
then, that they should learn to know that this is 
a special gift of God and not a matter of their 
own wisdom or ability. That’s the way it goes 
in the world: nobody thinks he is too clumsy 
or inept. If he were in the government, he would 
really do splendidly; and he is dissatisfied with 
anything done by others in the government. He 
is like that servant in the comedy of Terence who 
expresses the wish: “Ah, I should have become 
king!” And behind the back of his father David, 
Absalom said to the citizens of Israel: “You cer- 
tainly have a good case, but no one has been 
deputed by the king to listen to you. Alas! If 
only I were the leader in the land and all affairs 
came before me, what fine justice I would ex- 
ecute!” (2 Sam. 15:2-4) 


Those are the Master Smart Alecks who are 
so clever that they can bridle a steed at its hind 
end. All they can do is to condemn other people 
and to improve upon them. When they do get 
control of things, they ruin everything. It is as 
the saying goes: “Whoever watches the game 
knows best how to do it.” They think that if 
they got the bowling ball in their hand, they 
would certainly strike twelve pins, even though 
there are only nine pins on the alley, until they 
find out that running alongside the alley there is 
a gutter. — Ps. 101:1, p. 147. 


Excerpts quoted from 
Volume 13, American Edition, 1956 
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Foreign Missions: At Tainan, Formosa 
sionary Erhardt Riedel (fourth row, left) 
tized most of these children, 15 mothers, an 
father, September 1, for a gain of 56 me 
The 68-year-old pastor, who was missiona 
China, 1916—41, then held several pastora 
the U.S., last fall returned to the church’s} 
eign service. Meeting in a rented hall, Missi 
Riedel’s flock represents Synod’s first congreg# 
in Tainan. | 
Foreign Missions executives, Dr. O. H. Sc 
and Dr. H. H. Koppelmann, visit our 26 fq 
fields, supervise the eight seminaries and six | 
ers colleges for the training of national wo 
and direct the work of the 123 American an! 
569 national workers in Synod’s overseas stall 
For 1957 Synod set aside $1,550,000 for fc} 
missions — so very little, to reach one and 2 
billion people without Christ and therefore 
out hope in death. “Go ye into all the world 
preach the Gospel to every creature.” 


WwW Agencies: The Lutheran Orphans’ Home, St. Louis, Mo. 
Through 24 church-related child-care agencies, homes for the 
aged and for the mentally handicapped, schools for the deaf, 
and the hundreds of chaplains visiting hospitals, houses of cor- 
rection, prisons, and penitentiaries, your Synod serves hundreds 
of thousands each year with the Word of life. 


™\ Higher Education: Morning worship for students and 
in “The Chapel of the Upper Room” at Concordia 
Portland. During the 1930’s the closing of this school 
debated. Today the Portland high school and junior cé 
has become one of the most beautiful campuses in Synod, 
100 men and 35 women in class this fall. At present S 
14 institutions in North America have a record enrollmé 
5,000 students. Because of rising costs in construction 
maintenance and of adequate salaries for the 300 faculty m 
bers, the training of pastors and teachers in fiscal 1957 
$5,350,000. While that seems a large amount, it is really Sf 
for the 500,000 homes in Synod. Is that more than we 
afford during prosperity for this’ worthy cause? 


“ 
7 
-ervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” 
2. 12:11. Your pastors, teachers, 
Missionaries are at work with the 


g and the setting sun. The work 
1e Lord moves forward. 


ission executives hurrying to the 
sorners of the world. ... A case 
er leaving a broken home in tears 
prayer. ... A chaplain flying to 
yte camps in Northern Canada.... 
arish worker ringing doorbells in 
Francisco. ... A funeral, at which 
avert baptized just 19 days ago is 
to rest... . An architect planning 
vy chapel in mushrooming suburbia. 
\ million of our worshipers praying 
Sunday, “Thy kingdom come.” 
A worker in Tokyo searching for 
spect in teeming tenements. . 
Senior College, all new and shiny, 
1g down to work hard.... A des- 
e plea from the Philippines, “Send 
n more men!” ... A church con- 
yn hearing again and again, “If we 
had the men and the money.” ;.. 
could go on for pages. 


scal conferences in Synod and Dis- 
set up operating budgets for the 
ng year. Requests for funds come 
hey are cut to the bone. That 
ened with the work of Synod for 
. The figure finally adopted was 
00,000. It must be at least that 
| if there is going to be any ex- 
on at all. We must reach out, 
1en the cords, strengthen the 
3. We cannot stand still. God 
‘GO!” 


uurteen million seems a huge sum. 

But if every one of the church’s 
),000 communicants gave only 
le for Synod’s mission program, 
314,200,000 budget would be at- 
1. Is that asking too much, in the 
of the great sacrifice of Jesus when 
ave Himself on the cross? 


ll has come. We are quite far be- 

To reach our 1957 goal of 
00,000, our Christians will have 
ve to Jesus for missions some 
0,000. more during these remain- 
ionths than they gave in the same 
1 last year. That rests on the heart 
onscience of our people. God put 


MA Lutheran Schools: Trinity Lutheran School, 
St. Joseph, Mich. “This school, dedicated in 
1953, has 11 classrooms,” Principal Arnold J. 
Glaess writes. “We are now using basement 
rooms to accommodate our 450 pupils and 
14 teachers. We must expand soon. Ten years 
ago we had eight teachers, but within five years 


“This Gospel of the Kingdom shall 
be preached in all the world for a wit- 
ness unto all nations; and then shall 
the end come.” Jesus said that. Time 
is running out. We must be about our 
Father’s business. When we stand be- 
fore the all-knowing Lord of the church 
to give an account of the things we 
have done, how can we explain that 
we could not find the three cents a day 
that were needed to tell the story of 
Calvary and salvation unto the ends of 
the earth? 


If “repentance and remission of sins 
should be preached in His name among 
all nations,” that costs money. It costs 
more today than ever before. What 
doesn’t? But times are good, this is the 
work of the Lord, and He is asking us 
to give of the money He has given us. 


When Israel built the tabernacle, it 
was said, “The people bring much more 
than enough for the service of the work, 
which the Lord commanded to make.” 
Of the churches in Macedonia, Paul 
writes: “In a great trial of affliction the 
abundance of their joy and their deep 
poverty abounded unto the riches of 
their liberality. For to their power, 
I bear record, yea, and beyond their 
power they were willing of themselves.” 
What will be written into the record 
about our giving? What will your 
record be? 

Our “Venture of Faith” is now at 
your door. God has put it there. Meas- 


ure up! R. C. MUHLY 
Associate Counselor 
Stewardship Department 


we shall have 17 or 18 on our faculty.” 

New Lutheran schools are opening every year. 
Since 1946, 1,623 new classrooms have been 
added. At present 1,750 men and women are 
enrolled as teacher-training students. Teacher 
training is costly, but it pays! Thank God for 
our precious Christian day schools! 


Ma, Home Missions: St. Paul’s Lutheran Chapel, 


Oak Lawn, IIl., dedicated only three years ago, 
now has two services each Sunday. This is one 
of many newly established missions. Synod has 
a goal of 130 new stations annually in North 
America. 

In the California and Nevada District, during 
the past 20 months 25 new mission congregations 
have been organized, 23 chapels completed, and 
eight more are under construction. Ten new 
fields and ten new chapels are planned for next 
year, eight sites having already been purchased. 
One county in California averages 252 new 


- residents every day. 


Forecasts indicate that the present U.S. pop- 
ulation will increase by 60,000,000 to reach 
227,000,000 in 1975. Canadian cities and com- 
munities are growing. In the next 18 years, 
Synod plans to start more than 2,000 stations 
in North America. This year, besides the work 
done in Districts, Synad has set aside $1,850,000 
for mission work in North and South America; 
yet how little our 2.000,000 baptized souls are 
spending to get it done! 
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Go Out 
For More 


A.C. MUELLER, Editor 
Sunday School Literature 


H, ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


Sunday schools throughout Synod are growing. A few years 
ago we set an enrollment goal of 500,000, and we reached it; 
then a goal of 600,000, and reached it; then a goal of 700,000, 
and — if we include teachers in the total—the enrollment is 
close to 750,000. 

For this steady growth, God be praised! In great humility 
we thank Him, because He alone has given the increase. For an 
individual Sunday school to experience a steady growth today is 
no special achievement. A high birth rate and the revival of 
interest in religion are responsible for crowded Sunday schools. 
Any Sunday school that has approximately the same enrollment 
today as it had ten years ago is the exception. 

Despite the consistent growth from year to year, let us work 
harder to build up the enrollment. The church has been baptizing 
more than 80,000 infants each year. The average Sunday school 
gain in pupils has been only 35,000 a year. Synod’s annual gain 
from within ought to be more than 80,000 in the kindergarten 
classes meeting every Sunday morning. 

Why is the church not enrolling the majority of these little 
ones? Synod’s Board for Parish Education recently issued a book- 
let entitled “A Soul-Accounting System for the Local Congre- 
gation.” This booklet will help almost every Sunday school 
increase its membership. 

Some Sunday schools stand still because they manage to 
hold only the pupils enrolled but do not gain members from 
the outside. Other Sunday schools remain static although they 
are constantly adding new members, because they are losing 
almost the same number as the increase. In either case, improve- 
ment will follow soon after the leaders make up their minds with 
God’s help to hold what they have and win outsiders. “Go out 
for more while holding your own” would make a good watchword. 

With the church’s growing interest in evangelism some 
Sunday schools are gaining large numbers of souls. But statistics 
show that Synod has only begun to reach with the Gospel the 
unreached millions in North America. Now — not tomorrow or 
next year — is the time to go out for more. 

The fields are white to harvest for members of the church, 
especially Sunday school workers. The Gospel call rings clear. 

- The Spirit of Goa can work through every Christian. 

Children and adults who do not know their Savior can be 
found in almost all North American communities. Could any 
effort be more challenging or more rewarding than helping to 
lead souls to Christ? 
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The Savior Looks 


Synod decided, will be requir i 
Our Venture of Faith in 19585 
sum exceeds by almost $2,000,09 
goal set for this year. 


Missions Cost More 


Your church is reaching out. 
three servants of the Lord Jestfl 
month began to preach the Gos 
Korea, your church erected its 
foreign mission outpost. Thes' 
some of the reapers sent forth } 
Lord of the harvest in answer ta 
prayers. 


The 32 Districts of Synod o 
continent are also harvesting redd 
souls. Add to the synodical budg) 
1958 the totals in the mission cq 
of each District, and you will 
that the members of The Lut 
Church — Missouri Synod will § 
more than $21,000,000 for exte 
the Kingdom. 


The inflationary trend in the U 
States continues unchecked. Mig 
cost more. Dollars buy less. B 
call for larger expenditures. 


How can the church face the 
ent and the future, with problem 
the one side, with opening doors 0 
other? In Jesus, the Lord of 
church, His followers march on, 
day at a time. They draw closé 
Him and closer to one another. 
members of the body of Christ 
work together for the extension 0 
kingdom. 


Welcome the Visitors 


“Closer to Him and closer to 
another” brings to mind the 
member visits planned for this fa 
for next year. 


Members of your church will ca 
you to discuss churchgoing, the 
Supper, family devotions, offer 
Christian education, youth work, 
ily life, missions, and evangelism. 


In homes, laymen speak to la 
about Christ and the church. Met 
of the congregation pray tog 
warming hearts for the ministry @ 
church in their own community a 
the world. 


The November visits will stres 
Christian grace of giving. You 
learn what your church plans t 
complish and what all the cor 
tions of Synod hope to achiev 


THE LUTHERAN V 


ge 


at the church exists and reaches 
1e world. 

will be encouraged to give in 
nce with your ability, as God 
spered you. Praying His guid- 
ou will fill out a pledge card, 
indicates your weekly offering 
8. 

ireds of congregations have met 
uudgets through effective every- 
r visitations. Your Visitor will 
your parish in setting up 
ry-member visitation program. 
je comes to your church, give 
ur earnest co-operation. 


Not Enough 


doubtless read that the mem- 
Synod contributed about 
JO more during the first seven 
of 1957 for the budget treasury 
ey did during the same period 
‘3 

ise those contributions neverthe- 
short of the goal, it must now 
ted regretfully that Synod is 
ng funds at 412 % interest. The 
sted in the budget adopted for 
ust be paid, even if it becomes 
ry to borrow! 

neet the total expenditures of 
000 by the end of this fiscal 
synod’s treasury will require 
1,800,000 more during the re- 
r weeks than it received in the 
ynding period last year. The 
s fiscal office will need that 
to repay loans and to close the 
y0ks in the black. 


November 3 


7 congregations will observe 
al Sunday on November 3. On 
y they will thank God for the 
faith binding together 2,152,412 
‘s in the Lord Jesus Christ and 
- His blessing on their common 
o's. 

offerings — given on Novem- 
nd during the remainder of this 
will determine whether the 
will be able to carry out the full 
1 which the members of Synod, 
their delegates, adopted at the 
ynvention. 

ksgiving Day as well as the Ad- 
1d the Christmas seasons will 
© mind the countless benefits 
rcies which God lavishes on His 
ving children. 

you, in gratitude to the Giver 
00d things, remember Synod’s 
jide mission with a special offer- 


Savior looks to you. 
you answer His call? 


¢ R. C. MUHLY 
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Our Meeting with LWF’ Officials 


The Executive Committee of the Lutheran World Federation 
had extended an invitation to our Synod to become a member 
of the LWF. This invitation was thoroughly considered by 
a committee appointed at Synod’s request, and early in 1956 
a report was given to all pastors and teachers of Synod. The 
invitation was thoroughly considered by the 1956 St. Paul Con- 
vention Committee No. 3 and also by the convention itself. Synod 
respectfully declined. 

The 1956 convention also stated in its resolution: 


“Resolved (b), That Synod express its willingness to meet 
with official representatives of the Lutheran World Federation 
to discuss all points in question; and be it 
_ “Resolved (c), That our Committee on Doctrinal Unity in 
the Lutheran Church represent The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod in future meetings with the officials of the Lutheran World 
Federation.” 


The Executive Committee of the LWF, which had invited us 
to send 15 official visitors to the Assembly in Minneapolis, shortly 
after the Assembly requested our Synod to reconsider its reasons 
for declining the invitation. 

Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, the newly elected President of the 
LWF, and Dr. Carl Lund-Quist, Executive Secretary, requested 
a meeting with representatives of our Synod to discuss this matter 
orally. Dr. Walter A. Baepler and Dr. A. O. Fuerbringer, chair- 
man and secretary of our Committee on Doctrinal Unity, and 
Dr. A. H. Grumm and I, as representatives of the Praesidium of 
Synod, met with the two LWF officials, September 16. 

We did not enter upon the issues. That was not the purpose 
of the meeting. We were interested, however, in making some 
arrangements that Synod’s resolutions quoted above might be 
implemented. How can the Committee on Doctrinal Unity discuss 
with representatives of the LWF the issues on the basis of which 
our Synod respectfully declined the invitation to become a mem- 
ber? When could such discussions take place? 

All this cannot and should not be done hurriedly. I say can 
not be done hurriedly because we were informed that the LWF 
Commission on Theology will hold its first meeting next summer; 
the Executive Committee, its first meeting in October 1958. 
I say should not be done hurriedly because our Committee on 
Doctrinal Unity must necessarily give thorough thought and study, 
on the basis of Holy Writ and the Lutheran Confessions, to all 
the issues involved. Everyone present realized that this is pre- 
cisely what should be done. The meeting was congenial; the 
discussion, frank. 

We called attention to the fact that the other synods of the 
Synodical Conference should also be invited to the discussion. 
By this time the whole matter will have been placed before the 
intersynodical committees of the Synodical Conference. These 
committees met October 7—9 in Chicago. 

Our people are to receive full information about developments 
in the discussions with representatives of the LWF. However, 
we cannot expect any development until next year. 

In a forthcoming issue I hope to give our readers an evaluation 
of the Third Assembly of the LWF. I owe this to you. 

JOHN W. BEHNKEN 
President of Synod 
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THE 


Psalter 


A Cure for Worry 


Psalm 127:2: “Tt is vain for you to rise 
up early, to sit up late, to eat the bread of 
sorrows; for so He giveth His beloved 
sleep.” 


Modern life is lived at a frenzied 
pace. In the business world the pres- 
sure is to “get ahead,” to outsmart the 
competitor, to gain increased income 
and profits. In domestic life, tension 
and discord arise as families lose their 
spiritual moorings, as children defy 
parental authority, and as social pres- 
sures from without destroy the unity of 
the home. Small wonder that countless 
people in our day seek relief from tran- 
quilizing drugs, or turn to drink to 
escape the harsh realities of life. 


The psalmist knows of a better solu- 
tion to the problems of life; he recom- 
mends a surer and more lasting cure 
for worry. That solution lies in com- 
munion with God; in finding solace in 
His Word of love and peace; in ap- 
proaching Him through the medium of 
prayer. 


Since we have this divine and unfail- 
ing relief from tension and worry, the 
psalmist argues: “It is vain for you to 
rise up early, to sit up late, to eat the 
bread of sorrows.” It is needless and 
futile to worry oneself to the brink of 
a nervous breakdown; to pace the floor 
in agonized concern over a_ business 
problem; or to spend sleepless nights 
over a family difficulty. To “eat the 
bread of sorrows” in any of these ways 
“may be quite the human reaction to 
worry and trouble, indeed. But the 
psalmist calls.it “vain.” It is vain be- 
cause it actually betokens a lack of 
trust in the goodness and providence 
of God. 


Worry has never solved a single prob- 
lem. But prayer has solved problems 
without number. Happy the man who, 
when the storm clouds gather and the 
waves break high, seeks help from God 
alone and finds comfort and peace in 
Him. 


“So He giveth His beloved sleep,” 
the psalmist concludes. The Christian 
can sleep amid the clamor and din of 
life. He can rest secure, for God is on 


watch. THOMAS COATES 
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THE CHURCH WEDDING 


The wedding ring of the early 
Christians was often engraved with the 
monogram of Jesus (IHS) or some 
other Christian emblem, such as the 
fish or the anchor. At that time the 
ring was put on the fourth finger of 
the left hand because it was thought to 
be the only digit having a vein running 
straight to the heart. The double-ring 
ceremony was in use before the 
Reformation. 


The Lutheran Agenda (book of 
church orders) has four marriage rites: 
one with and one without the con- 
gregation’s participating; one a short 
marriage form, and one for consecrat- 
ing a civil marriage. 

Local custom sometimes omits parts 
of the marriage ceremony. However, 
the following components of the Lu- 
theran church wedding are customary: 
the votum; the Scripture reading; the 
mutual consent; the ring ceremony; the 
pronouncement; the prayer, and the 
benediction. 


The votum, “In the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost,” is the call to worship. 


The wedding address may be omitted, 
but not the Scripture reading that tells 
of the divine institution of marriage, its 
blessings and its crosses, and the will 
of God for all who live in wedlock. 
Without the Scripture reading the cere- 
mony would not have the proper sanc- 
tity, for according to 1 Tim. 4:5, every- 
thing created by God is consecrated by 
His Word and by prayer. 


Mutual consent is necessary. There 
can be no marriage without it. As early 
as the third century the church began 
to require the public announcement of 
mutual consent on three successive Sun- 
days before the consecration took place. 
The church required this announcement 
in order to take the pagan secrecy out 
of marriage and to give church people 
a chance to pray for the Christian 
couple. 

Mutual consent includes the promise 
to love, comfort, honor, and keep each 
other as long as both live. It is the 
promise to share life, for good or for 
ill. It is no hardship for a bride to 
pledge obedience to a husband who 
obeys Christ. 


When the mutual consent has been | 


the minister pronounces the 
The pro- 


given, 
couple husband and wife. 
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nouncement does not make t 
riage; the mutual consent doe 
pronouncement merely confirr 
mutual consent. 


The church of the Middle 
wrestled long to control marriag@) 
the church claimed the right to ¢ 
bride away. Next the Bridal M 
introduced. Finally the church ¢ 
marriage into a sacrament, | 
that only a marriage sanctiond 
performed by the church was 
one. 


The Reformation opposed any 
control of marriage. Luther 
“Marriage and the married sta 
civil matters, in the managem 
which we priests and ministers | 
church may not intermeddle. Bu 
we are required either befor 
church, or in the church, to ble 
pair, to pray over them, or e 
marry them, then it is our bo 
duty to do so.” In Luther’s dg 
church wedding was performed i 
at the church door and in part | 
altar, to differentiate between th 
and the religious aspects of mai 


| 


/ 


| 


Two centuries after Luther the 
was managing all marriages. Ho\ 
opposition to church control beca 
strong that European states beg 
perform marriages. In time people 
given the choice of a civil or a ¢l 
marriage, but not both. Eventual] 
European states made civil mai 
obligatory and church consecrati 
tional. In America the state re 
a marriage license, but the cere 
may be performed by any person ¥ 
the state recognizes. 


Because the church wedding i 
a civil matter, there is some com 
about propriety. The nuptial k 
sentimental love solo, the fias 
cameras, the usual display may 
as acceptable civil customs, dep: 
on personal taste. But accord 
1 Tim. 4:5, the church weddin; 
sacred act. 

Why a church marriage in th 
place? Because those who fear 
and trust in God wish to con 
their married life to the Lord Je 
founding a home that will d 
honor. Let them therefore ente 
their marriage with conduct be 
a sacred act in a spiritual settir 


GERHARDT J 


@ Eternal life — now? 


Via dt NNSWER? 


on: In a book on church eti- 
I read the following under the 
n “Proper Dress”: “Before en- 
the sanctuary, men remove 
opcoats and hats; women keep 
on, particularly the hats. If 
tt so dictates, women remove 
oats, while seated in the pew.” 
it a loss to understand why so 
women and girls come to 
| and Holy Communion hatless. 


wer: As explained at length in 
lumn August 17, 1954, St. Paul 
y berated the Corinthian women 
earing in the public church serv- 
thout head coverings (1 Cor. 11: 
Yet at the end of his reproof, 
ely calls this “covering” a matter 
fom. He urges conformity, but 
ot make it obligatory. 
too, would like to see this mean- 
custom observed in our church, 
» frequently marvel why so many 
- are slow about conforming. 
Ily women are extremely con- 
about being properly dressed for 
on or evening occasions; yet 
seem to care little about what is 
in the house of God. 
Ough our manner of dress and 
t is an index of our respect or 
ect for others, also for God’s 
the “hidden man of the heart” 
2r 3:4) and the worship of God 
it and in truth (John 4:24) are 
mary importance. But proper 
preparation should concern 
true child of God. 


on: Which is the proper way 
lay the American flag and the 
| flag in a church auditorium? 


ver: The Congress of the United 
with the approval of the Pres- 
n 1942 established the following 
ions: 

he American flag is displayed 
1 staff in a church auditorium, 
ere than in the chancel or on 
orm, the flag should be placed 
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omen’s hats — on or off? 
American flag — left or right? 


, @ Every idle word — give account? 


at the congregation’s right as the latter 
faces the chancel or platform, and other 
flags at the left. If, however, the flags 
are placed in the chancel or upon the 
platform and displayed from a staff, the 
American flag should be at the min- 
ister’s right as he faces the congregation, 
and other flags at his left. 

Though this arrangement is intended 
to honor Old Glory, we are not to con- 
strue this regulation as though our 
government were demanding of us a 
higher allegiance to the flag than to 
God. That construction is ruled out by 
the stipulation that the chaplain’s flag 
may be flown above the American flag 
on the mast of a naval vessel at sea 
while church services are being held. 
Our highest allegiance must always be 
to God, but we are also to honor our 
civil government, which God has estab- 
lished as our servant. 


Question: Does each person, believer 
and unbeliever alike, have to give an 
account of his every thought, word, 
and action as stated in Hymn 611, 
stanza 3, of our “Lutheran Hymnal”? 


Answer: There can be no doubt that’ 


an account will be demanded of all 
men, believers and unbelievers alike, 
on the Day of Judgment. Texts which 
refer especially to believers are Rom. 
14:12 and 2 Cor. 5:10; to unbelievers, 
| Peter 4:4,5. Possibly the most em- 
phatic and alarming text is the state- 
ment of Jesus that men shall give 
account of every idle (unprofitable, 
unfruitful, useless) word they speak 
(Matt. 12:36). If even these will have 
to be accounted for, what about the 
false, evil, profane, and gossipy utter- 
ances of which we again and again 
become guilty? 

By the unbounded riches of God’s 
grace, however, believers in Jesus Christ 
will not come into condemnation (John 
3:18; 5:24). They are judged only 
according to their good works, accord- 
ing to the Gospel, not the Law (Rom. 
8:1). Christ does not even mention 
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KOSTI RUOHOMAA FROM BLACK STAR 


their evil works in His description of 
the final judgment. (Matt. 25:34-40) 

Holy Scripture reminds Christians of 
the Judgment to come because of their 
sinful flesh. God calls them to live in 
daily repentance and watchfulness lest 
they fall away and incur His wrath. 


Question: What is the meaning of 
“believer” and “eternal life” in John 
5:24? 


Answer: Your problem does not seem 
to be that you are disturbed about the 
meaning of these terms, but about the 
assertion of Jesus that a believer has 
eternal life already in this life. 

A believer is one who knows and 
accepts the Triune God, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, and in sincere faith 
trusts and relies on His Word. He 
furthermore accepts Jesus Christ as the 
Son of God and only Savior of man- 
kind and trusts for salvation only in the 
redemption accomplished by Jesus 
Christ through His perfect obedience 
and His innocent suffering and death. 
Everlasting life is an endless life with 
God in heaven, which according to 
Jesus’ assertion is the possession of 
believers even in this life, as He also 
states John 3:36 and 1 John 5:11, 12. 

Jesus is the Life (John 11:25; 14:6); 
He is our Life (Col. 3:4); He is eternal 
Life (1 John 5:20). He and the price- 
less fruits of His redemption cannot be 
separated. When we repent and accept 
Him in true faith, we are His, and He 
is ours, together with all the treasures 
He procured for us by His precious 
and all-sufficient self-sacrifice. Through 
Him we have eternal life now. It is like 
receiving Our pay check, which repre- 
sents our wages and which we accept 
and endorse in good faith and receive 
cur money. The bliss and glory of 
heaven, which does not yet appear to 
us except in certain foretastes, will be 
fully realized in us when Jesus returns 
(1 John 3:2). Yes, we have eternal life 
now. The full enjoyment of it will come 
hereafter. O. E. SOHN 
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Parents and the Child 


“Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old, he will not depart 
from it.” Prov. 22:6 


Children are a blessing from the 
Lord. Blessings always bring responsi- 
bilities, for “unto whomsoever much is 
given, of him shall be much required.” 
Parents have the responsibility to train 
up their child in the “way he should 
go.” This is a big and glorious task, 
for it involves parents in a co-operative 
venture with God. 

Training includes teaching, which be- 
gins in the home. Christian parents 
will tell the child some Bible stories, 
sing hymns with him, give him Bible 
story books with pictures, and religious 
mottoes and pictures for his room. 

When the child is old enough, the 
parents will not only send him to Sun- 
day school, but they will bring him. 
also co-operate with the 


They will 
teacher by encouraging their child to 
take proper care of the Sunday school 
materials and by helping with the child’s 
homework. 


Saturday school, vacation Bible 
school, and especially the Christian day 
school are valuable aids. Parents will 
use every available agency of Christian 
education for the spiritual development 
of their children. 

Parents also train by the way in 
which they deal with their children. In 
every Christian home, discipline needs 
to be administered in love; yet discipline 
should not be neglected. Either extreme 
— too much laxity or too much severity 
— may produce a problem child. 

Worse, either extreme may warp the 
child’s conception of God. If an earthly 
father is unduly strict and brutal, the 
child may picture the heavenly Father 
as a tyrant. If the father exercises no 
discipline, the child is apt to believe that 
the heavenly Father condones any type 
of action. 

Pray that God may help you find the 
proper balance. Be assured that Christ’s 
blessing still overrules many of your 
failures. Without Him you can do noth- 
ing; with Him all things become 


ible. 
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Hawaii Sends First Layman 
To Springfield Seminary 


Hawaiian Lutherans have sent their 
first theological student to enroll in 
Concordia Seminary, Springfield, Ill. 

Until three years ago John Kellogg 
had never attended a church. Upon the 
urging of a Lutheran friend, John wor- 
shiped for the first time at Redeemer 
Church, Honolulu, on Easter Sunday 
1954. He returned and eventually en- 
rolled in the Bible Truths Class. 

In May 1955 he was received into 
membership at Redeemer. The next 
spring his bride also joined the church. 

John became an ardent Bible student. 
A non-Lutheran visitor from the main- 
land heard John address a Bible class. 

“That man ought to be a minister,” 
the visitor commented. 

The remark was:conveyed to John to 
encourage his teaching. 

“I believe I should study for the 
ministry,” John told his pastor last 
Easter. “My wife Sandy feels the same 
way.” 

At 29, forsaking the insurance field, 
John Kellogg began his_ theological 
training. 

The six congregations and missions 
on the islands are now served by five 
pastors. Rev. David Preisinger and his 
family, formerly of Baltimore, received 
the traditional Hawaiian welcome when 
they arrived in Honolulu this past 
summer. He is now pastor of Good 
Shepherd Congregation, the church’s 
second mission in that city. 

Redeemer Church, Honolulu, sets 
aside an annual “Ministerial Sunday” to 
foster the recruitment of pastors and 
teachers. Besides regular inclusion of 
a petition in the General Prayer for 
young people to make the decision to 
serve the church, the congregation re- 
solved to give scholarships. to prospec- 
tive candidates. 


Briefly Told 


@ Daniel Wootton, 36, forme 
visory inspector at the inter 
border gate at Calexico, Cal 
father of four children, begar 
year training course for the mim} 
the Springfield seminary in Serpag 
His wife, a registered nurse, 
assist with the income during thi} 
ahead. Mr. Wootton, a former J 
palian, and his wife, a former 
were confirmed at Grace Li 
Church, El Centro, in 1954. Th#} 
dren are Dana, 13; Jill 11; Chri 
and Mike, 6. 


@ Rev. Gotthilf Mathias KF 
50 years of work among Neg 
New Orleans was commemorate 
a service of thanksgiving, Aug 
For 47 years he was pastor, miss! | 
and school principal at Bet 
Church. In October 1916 he org 
Concordia Church, which he © 
serving. Since 1918 he has been. 
intendent of Lutheran Synodica! 
ference Missions for Louisiana an 
sissippi and has long been chairr§ 
the Southern District’s Board 0} 
port and Pensions. 

For their golden wedding anniy 
this summer, Pastor and Mrs. K 
welcomed home their four son 
four daughters — all active in th 
theran Church. Harold is a pa 
Lake Wales, Fla.; Gerhardt, an | 
tect in St. Louis; and Elmer teac 
Cornell Medical School. 
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@ The Lutheran Hour continu 
reach the people of Great 
through the weekly broadcast and 
through the printed page. The Se 
ber 28 issue of the Christian H 
published in England, featured Di 
wald C. J. Hoffmann’s opening 4 


of the 25th broadcasting season, 
the Sunday Companion for Octo 
will reprint his Reformation sé 


Memorial Chapel 
sd for LLL Building 


rization to proceed with con- 
of the new LLL headquarters 
in St. Louis was granted by 
ue’s Board of Governors after 
us approval of a plan to desig- 
combination chapel-recording 
1S a memorial to Dr. Walter A. 
the first Lutheran Hour speaker. 
than 200 leaders, meeting in 
s for a Leaders’ Conference 
ser 26—28, unanimously en- 
the Board’s action. 

Dr. Maier’s death in 1950 a 
al fund of $86,000 was raised. 
ir meeting, the Board added 
) from other available funds, so 
> Dr. Maier Memorial amount 
al $100,000. 

League already has $155,000 in 
d pledges for the one-story and 
-basement structure. In addi- 
the Dr. Maier Memorial Fund 
$155,000 in the building-fund 


Architect Kenneth Wischmeyer’s sketch of the new LLL headquarters building, 
which will be constructed in midtown St. Louis on League-owned property. 


campaign, $95,000 will be required, 
according to present estimates. A final 
appeal will be made to LLL members 
for this amount. The balance will be 
amortized from current income, the 
Board determined. 

At the conference it was announced 
that all outstanding obligations of the 
LLL covering indebtedness incurred in 


Vicksburg Hospital, Valparaiso Uni- 
versity, and the LLL films will be liqui- 
dated this year. 

January 4 has been set as the dead- 
line for receiving applications for the 
LLL-Valpo scholarship examinations to 
be conducted on February 15, 1958. 
Complete information may be obtained 
from the LLL in St. Louis. E. F. K. 


SS 


1ers, 1—r.: Bernice Fry, Regina, 
"ed Schroeder, Coal Valley, IIl.; 
Miller, Fargo, N. Dak. 


er League Reports 


‘outh Caravan Teams 


reports on the Walther League’s 
Saravan program this past sum- 
ow that the 17 three-member 
visited 242 congregations and 
>d 25,000 people. 

ring both rural and urban 
s, the Youth Caravans touched 
Ily every part of Synod in North 
14. During their two-month tour 
‘ these young people traveled 
miles. 

tions to their visits were en- 
ic. One pastor wrote: “I wish 
yung people might have stayed 
eks in our congregation. As it 
eir three-day visit opened our 
the challenge of Christian youth 


sresident of a congregation said: 
young leaguers certainly helped 
irch’s adults: realize how impor- 
ath work is.” 

modical District official said: 
, I had no idea of the poten- 
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tial in our church’s youth program until 
I saw these caravaners in action. Their 
deep consecration, their enthusiasm, 
and their knowledge of the Walther 
League program turned me into a 
booster for youth work.” 

Generally a Youth Caravan team 
met with the pastor and the youth com- 
mittee, conducted a home-visitation 
program, appeared at society meetings, 
helped arrange a parent night, and ex- 
plained the total Walther League pro- 
gram to society officers and other youth 
leaders. 

Financed by Synod’s Board for 
Young People’s Work, Youth Caravan 
teams visit a congregation only by in- 
vitation. Applications for 1958 Youth 


Caravan teams are now being accepted. 


A PAK 


LWML Convention Echoes 


The Lutheran Women’s Missionary 
League has 176,625 individual mem- 
bers and 4,266 individual congrega- 
tional societies in 37 districts, delegates 
to the Minneapolis convention heard. 
These totals represent an increase dur- 
ing the year of 151 societies and 7,297 
members. 

The unit of membership, the LWML 
constitution states, “shall be a woman’s 
society within a congregation affiliated 
with The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod. Any woman who participates 
by promoting the objectives of the 
league is considered a member of the 


unit. Wherever a congregation has 
several societies affiliated with the 
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LWML, they shall be considered as 
one unit.” 

One convention resolution endorsed 
the league’s participation as a member 
of Synod’s Co-ordinating Council, 
which has been helpful in the educa- 
tional program of the LWML. 

A prayer service, “Fervent in Prayer 
for Missions,’ won acceptance at the 
Minneapolis convention. The program 
is available to local societies who wish 
to conduct such a service with the ap- 
proval of their pastor. 


Leaguers Defy Handicaps 


Two leaguers who receive perhaps a 
little more inspiration and pleasure out 
of LWML gatherings than most mem- 
bers are Miss Edna Schmidt and Miss 
Loretta Dippmann, members of Mount 
Olive Church, Milwaukee. Both women 
are blind. 

During the LWML retreat at Camp 
Lutherdale, Elkhorn, Wis., both women 
shared in the discus- 
sions and enjoyed the 
camp activities, which 
included swimming 
for Miss Dippmann. 
She is a dictaphone 
operator in a Milwau- 
kee office. 

Miss Schmidt, who 


gave a humorous 

reading for the fun- 

night program (see 

picture), is a school- 

teacher. Her pupils? 

” A class of blind chil- 
Miss Schmidt dren. M. W. 
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Sacrifice or Sacrament? 


The Roman Catholic Church Says: 


6¢When Christ’s words of the Last 
Supper have been repeated by the priest 
at the Mass, Christ Himself is present 
—and He is there offering Himself as 
a sacrifice with the same offering He 
made of Himself on the cross.... The 
Mass is the sacrifice of Calvary re- 
enacted by Christ through the ministry 
of His chosen priests, offered in our 
midst and offered in such a way that 
we can take part in it and offer it to 
God as our own sacrifice.” 

“Mass ‘As Usual’ . . . the World Over,” p.3 
in The Holy Sacrifice . . . the Catholic Mass. 
No. 6, K. of C., Religious Information Bureau, 
St. Louis. 

*¢When He instituted the memorial 
of His death at the Last Supper, Christ 
also acted as a priest and offered 
BACTHICE mL. 

6¢And when there is Mass in the 
Catholic Church today, this same sacri- 
Hcems continucdamwas 

‘Thus the Cross, the Last Supper 
and the Mass are one and the same 
Sacrinice mean 

*¢ Christ offered Himself but once. In 
the Mass, He does not offer Himself 
with a new and different offering, rather 
it is the same offering which He made 
at the Last Supper and on the cross that 
continues in the Mass.” 


“The Cross, the Last Supper and the Mass... 
ALL ONE,” pp. 11, 12, in No. 6. 


Christ’s death on the cross was 
indeed a sacrifice, a perfect sacrifice 
for all the sins of all men. Nothing 
needs to be added to it. 

God accepted this sacrifice and 
raised His Son from the dead and 
placed Him at His right hand. The 


Christ is cleansing (continuing ac- 
tion) from all sin. 

A sacrifice is an offering presented 
to God. Only the sinless Son of God 
could and actually did present an 
acceptable sacrifice. He bore in His 
body all the sins of all mankind. 

A sacrament is a means whereby 
God gives to us His grace; it is a 
medium through which we receive 
the fruits of Christ’s sacrifice. 

Christ’s sacrifice was performed 
once for all. Its date was fixed once 
—on the first Good Friday. His 


Comment 


sacrificial death, or atonement, of 


The Bible Says: 


* For such an High Priest became 
us ... who needeth not daily, as those 
high priests, to offer up sacrifice, first 
for His own sins, and then for the 
people’s; for this He did once, when He 
offered up Himself. Heb. 7:26, 27. 


“* But Christ being come an High 
Priest »of good things to come... 
entered in once into the holy place, 
having obtained eternal redemption for 
us? Hebsosiieeles 


* Nor yet that He should offer Him- 
self often . . . but now once in the end 
of the world hath He appeared to put 
away sin by the sacrifice of Himself. 
And as it is appointed unto men once 
to die, but after this the Judgment, so 
Christ was once offered to bear the sins 
of many. Heb. 9:25-28a. 


“~ For by one offering He- hath per- 
fected forever them that are sanctified. 
Heb. 10:14. 


“ We are sanctified through the 
offering of the body of Jesus Christ 
once for all. Heb. 10:10. 


™ This is My body, which is broken 
for you.... This cup is the new testa- 
ment in My blood. . . . For as often 
as ye eat this bread and drink this cup, 
ye do show the Lord’s death till He 
come. 1 Cor. 11:24-26. 


sacrifice belongs to the cross and to 
the cross alone. The Scriptures do 
not know a continuing sacrifice. 

We thank God for the sacrifice of 
His Son. We thank Christ for the 
Holy Communion, the Sacrament of 
His holy body and His holy blood. 

Because He died and shed His 
blood for us, we receive the remis- 
sion of sins, life, and salvation in the 
Sacrament of the Altar. But we must 
remember that a sacrament and a 
sacrifice, though intimately related, 
are not one and the same action. 

For that reason we truly com- 
memorate, not repeat, the sacrificial 
death of Christ when we partake of 
the Holy Sacrament. As often as we 
eat His body and drink His blood, 
we show forth that death which once 
for all was suffered for all. 

CaRL S. MEYER 
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~ analysis, it is as simple as that! 


THEORY OF EVOLUT 
(Continued from page 9) 
It is extremely difficult to s 
the “day” of Genesis 1 could §¥ 
anything but a solar day. Read Jf 
1:4,5. Note how the succes## 
light and darkness, their naming 
and night, and the statement “t 
ing and the morning were the fit 
are joined together. The cycle 
and darkness, day and night, 
and morning clearly define the n 
of day. Again, verse 14 refers} 
heavenly bodies and their func 
dividing “the day from the nigh 
tempts to interpret these passages 
wise have not been successful. 
Skinner, a liberal theologian, w 
the International Critical Com 


science and revelation, is opposed# 
plain sense of the passage and J 
warrant in Hebrew usage.” It is 
that if it were not for the the 
evolution, few persons, if any, J 
ever doubt Moses meant a solar ¢ 


9. Can a Christian believe in evo 


Some people believe that evd 
is God’s method of creating. Th 
lieve this and still believe in Chi 
God and Redeemer. Many do this 
such a position is based on a J 
questionable method of Scriptu 
terpretation. Some teach that G) 
is a highly poetical account. Othe! 
it is Hebrew mythology. But thé 
no ground in Scripture for thes 
terpretations. Moreover, some 
who made a beginning at this ~ 
then went on to deny the reali 
Adam and Eve, the fall of map 
reality of miracles, the virgin bi 
Christ, and even His divinity. 

It is important for us to no 
Christ Himself referred to the Ge 
creation story. In Matt. 19:4, 5” 
speaks of the creation of male af 
male and of the institution of ma 
in the Garden of Eden. He di 
quotes Gen. 1:27 and 2:24, Lik 
in 2 Cor. 4:6 Paul refers to the cre 
of light (Gen. 1:3). The New | 
ment takes the Old Testament cr 
account at its face value and goes 
teach that God the Father create 
world through Christ Jesus Hi 
(John 1:1-3; Heb. 1:1; 2) 

Surely there are difficulties and 
teries in Scripture. But we may b 


lack of information. In _ the 


PauL A. ZIMMER) 


| 
Wanted: A Teacher 


: serious defect we have to date 
een able to remedy is securing 
th teacher for Grades 3 and 4. 
rvently hope that the young man 
we called will accept. If he does 
re shall probably have to curtail 
rollment. 
icordia Lutheran School, Cincin- 
s not the only day school hand- 
d at the opening of the fall term 
wk of a teacher. Synod has a 
ge of about 500 teachers. 
at causes this deplorable con- 
) 


merous causes could be cited. 
s it will be more to the point 
: “What has our congregation 
n the past to supply teachers for 
» in Synod’s schools?” 

the best of our knowledge, only 
ale teacher has been supplied by 
rmer Trinity Congregation, and 
vas 50 years ago. He is Paul 
nann, now living in Cleveland. 
r Emmaus, and present Concor- 
lave not produced any male 
r. Concordia is now 30 years old. 
keenly feel the disappointment of 
our calls returned, and we be- 
impatient. But we should not 
consider ourselves injured and 


MISSOURI SYNOD 


Preliminary Enrollment Figures 1957—1958 School Year 


MINARIES 


First Year Second Year Third Year Fourth Year Vicars Grad'g. Class Total 
StHLOUIS 3 ee Lk" 204 165 158 153 680 
Springfield === 44 93 88 59 40 53 377 
1,057 
ILLEGES High School Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior Vicars Total 
Fort Wayne 193 193 
River Forest =. 233 231 169 162 48 843 
Seward... .2.2c%::.. 150 146 120 114 86 9 625 
Es aoe 1,661 
NIOR COLLEGES High School College Tedining Me Wosep General Total 
OT 72 94 89 27, 41 9 166 
Bronxville 193 168 138 10 20 193 361 
Concordia _—— 124 118 144 33 40 25 242 
Edmonton 96 20 29 11 18 58 116 
Milwaukee 335 152 471 14 2 487 
Oakland 134 72 84 28 4 i! 206 
Portland. 65 70 64 as 33 15 135 
Sraruele2),.°:. 211 249 264 31 105 60 460 
Vv araflelictces. 2.2225. 93 244 118 21 91 107 337 
: — 2,510 
TOTAL NUMBER OF STUDENTS 5,228 
me22, 1957 (525) 


perhaps place the blame where it does 
not belong. 

Pastors and teachers do not spring 
from some secret, mysterious region. 
They are men who were boys in aver- 
age Christian homes and who desired 
to serve their Lord and His church in 
this particular way. 

Parents who have a son with at least 
a normal I. Q. and with Christian char- 
acter should encourage him to consider 
the teaching or preaching ministry as 
a career. 

No boy or girl should be coerced 
into this work. The desire to teach 
or to preach should be the outcome of 
love for the Savior and service in His 
name. 

We are happy that some of our young 
women have selected teaching in church 
and state schools as their vocation. But 
it is a well-known fact that few girls 
aim to remain teachers forever and aye. 

Most girls have another aim in mind. 
Whenever Mr. Right comes along, then 
the ring of school bells loses its appeal, 
and another ring charms them more. 
It’s really a flattering situation for the 
men. But since God made women that 
way, we'll just have to be satisfied with 
the arrangement. 


MARTIN F. KOLLMORGEN 
Concordia Messenger 


SEMINARIES AND COLLEGES IN 


CHRISTIAN A, AFFELDT, Dec. 15, 1876, 
Wykoff, Minn., to Aug. 31, 1957, Sauk 
Rapids, Minn., son of Julius and Wilhel- 
mine Kolberg Affeldt; graduated Spring- 
field seminary, 1899; parishes: Litchfield, 
Nebr.; Mayville, Minn.; and Haverhill, 
Minn., 1919 to 1950, when he retired. 
Survivors: sons Revs. Paulus and Arnold; 
Teachers Christian and Waldemar; daugh- 
ters Phoebe Schwich, Erna Luedke, Edna 
Bartz, Flora Fischer, Theodora Koeper, 
Hildegarde Genz, Beata Woods, Olga 
Page, and Lorna Stahlke. Funeral: 
Sept. 4, Sauk Rapids, Minn. 


ELMER M. ELLiotTT, Nov. 22, 1908, 
Arnold, Pa., to Aug. 21, 1957, Washing- 
ton, Pa.; son of Charles and Mary Spell- 
man Elliott; graduated St. Louis seminary, 
1936; parishes: Glenshaw, Pa., Columbia, 
Pa., and Washington, Pa. Survivors: 
Wanda Weckwert Elliott; sons Larry and 
Wade; daughters Eileen and Doreen. Fu- 
neral: Aug. 23, Washington. 


JOHN H. GERDES, Sept. 23, 1884, Mount 
Olive, Ill., to Sept. 5, 1957, Dearborn, 
Mich.; son of Abraham and Anna Gerdes; 
graduated Springfield seminary, 1909; 
parishes: Dilley, Oreg.; and Winslow, 
Nebr., 1914 until his retirement in 1950. 
Survivors: Sophia Schultz Gerdes; sons 
Alfred, Walter, Victor, Edgar, and Os- 
wald; daughters Amanda Hollingsworth 
and Agatha. Funeral: Sept. 9, 1957, Dear- 
born, Mich. 


NORTH AMERICA 


Hnnouncemolt 


Ordinations and Installations 
Ordained; CANDIDATES 


Gruenwald, Edward G., Trinity, Altenburg, 
Mo., by A. O. Kaltwasser, Sept. 8. 


Ordained and Installed: 


Fruson, Herbert, Immanuel, Goodfare, Alta., 
and St. Paul, Dawson Creek, B. C., Can., by 
Kurt Bickel, Sept. 8. 

Hischke, Waldemar F., asst., Redeemer, Rock- 
ford, Ill., by Edwin C. Beversdorf, Aug. 4. 

Lusz, Jack W., as missionary at Spartanburg, 
S. C., in Ascension, Charlotte, N.C., by 
L. F. Frerking, Aug. 18. 

Schnelle, Paul V., Calvary, Lester; and Eng- 
lish Lutheran, Larchwood, Iowa, by V. T. 
Trahms, Sept. 1. 

Schuetz, Thomas E., as missionary in Baton 
Rouge, in First, Baton Rouge, La., by Pres. 
Paul W. Streufert, Sept. 1. 

Winter, Donald M., Our Savior, Eagle River; 
Hope, Land O’ Lakes; and Grace, Three 
Lakes, Wis., by L. S. Winter, Sept. 1. 


Ordained and Commissioned: 


Quigley, Darrel M., as missionary to Japan, in 
St. John, Whiting, Ind., by Arthur G. Beall, 


Sept. 8. - 
Installed: Banu ies 

Eberbach, Fred, Christ and Centennial, Wil- 
mot, S. Dak., by W. A. Bunkowske, Sept. 1. 

Gesch, William C., Trinity, Monte Vista, Calif., 
by A. G. Webbeking, Sept. 8. 

Haas, Walter L., asst., Zion, Alexandria, Minn., 
by K. K. Hill, Sept. 1. 

Hinrichs, Paul E., Holy Cross, La Puente, 
Calif., by L. P. Rudolph, Sept. 1. 

Kavasch, Robert W., Our Savior, Hudson, 
Mich., by O. M. Riedel, Sept. 15. 

Lutz, Donald A., Redeemer, Corning, Iowa, by 
Geo. A. W. Vogel, Aug. 18. 

Middendorf, Marvin L., as instructor, Concor- 
dia College, St. Paul, Minn., by Pres. Ernst 
H. Stahlke, Sept. 8. 

Miller, Channing E., Trinity, Rolling Meadows, 
Ill., by Luther V. Stephan, Sept. 8. 

Popp, Arthur O., St. John, Blackwell, Okla., 
by Pres. A. E. Behrend, Sept. 1. 

Prange, Erich H., Immanuel, Eagle, Nebr., by 
E. Edward Hackmann, Sept. 1. 

Preisinger, David A., Good Shepherd, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, by W. A. Schroeder, July 28. 

Schulz, Rudolph R., First, Grand Rapids, 
Minn., by Wm. A. Krueger, Sept. 1. 

Stach, John F., as assoc. professor, Concordia 
College, St. Paul, Minn., by Pres. Ernst H. 
Stahlke, Sept. 8. 

Teske, Herbert J., Jr., Hope, Cedar Lake, Ind., 
by G. C. Meilaender, Sept. 15. 

Wians, Herbert T., asst., Hope, Chicago, IIl., 
by M. F. Nicolaus, Sept. 1. 

Zimmermann, Reinhardt, Immanuel, Lost 
Prairie; and Trinity, Conant, Ill., by Pres. H. 
C. Welp, Aug. 25. 


Installed: ee 

Behnken, Donald, St. John, Forest Park, IIl., 
by Erwin L. Paul, Sept. 15. 

Bessert, Cand. Donald H., St.Paul, Round 
Lake, Ill., by Herman C. Noll, Sept. 1. 

Biberdorf, Cand. Edgar, Immanuel, Hinckley, 
Ill., by Herbert Stelter, Sept. 8. 

Bliese, Richard, St. Luke, Mount Clemens, 
Mich., by Dwain Gade, Sept. 1. 

Bode, Cand. James, Bethany, Long Beach, 
Calif., by N. C. Mueller, Aug. 25. 

Broderius, Wesley W., Trinity, Orlando, Fla., 
by Albert H. Besalski, Sept. 8. s 

Buelow, John, Trinity, Chicago, Ill., by R. J. 
Krueger, Sept. 8. 
Burnside, Cand. James E., Redeemer, Evans- 
ville, Ind., by Alfred F. Winter, Sept. 15. 
Doering, Cand. Robert, Lutheran High School, 
Los Angeles, Calif., by Clifford T. Voge, 
Sept. 8. 

Ebel, Cand. William, Holy Cross, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., by C. E. Aulich, Sept. 15. 
Eismann, Arthur W., Immanuel, Beemer, 
Nebr., by Edwin M. F. Jording, Sept. 1. 
Erdman, Cand. Marvin, Zion, Bancroft, Nebr., 
by Edmund J. Nickel, Sept. 1. 

Etscheid, William F., Canoga Park, Canoga 
Park, Calif., by G. A. Cha‘t, Sept. 8. 

Freudenburg, Carl, St. Mark, Steeleville, IIl., 
by H. C. Welp, Aug. 15. 

Fritze, Walter E., Christ, Phoenix, Ariz., by 
Wm. C. Pebler, Sept. 8. 

Giese, Cand. David, First, Long Beach, Calif., 
by E. H. Schroeder, Sept. 8. 

Goldgrabe, Cand. Arthur, Concordia (Central) 
aenoek Tacoma, Wash., by Louis F. Rush, 


Sept. 8. 
Golz, Roland, Grace, New Albany, Ind., by 
Gustav Reschke, Sept. 1. 
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Granger, Cand. Ralph, St. John, Hamlin, N. Y., 
by Erwin H. Goltermann, Sept. 1. 

Gresens, Wilmer, St. John, Wausau, Wis., by 
Roland Finke, Sept. 1. 

Hahn, Alvin J., First, Long Beach, Calif., by 
E. H. Schroeder, Sept. 8. 

Hamann, Frederick, Faith, Tucson, Ariz., by 
Carl H. Harman, Aug. 25. 

Hartmann, Theodor A., Bethany, St. Louis, 
Mo., by A. F. Behnke, Sept. 8. 

Heideman, Harlan G., Hosanna-Tabor, Detroit, 
Mich., by Geo. P. Hildner, Sept. 8. 

Hilpert, Alan, Christ, San Pedro, Calif., by 
Herbert L. Maahs, Sept. 8. 

Holste, Robert W., St. John, Chester, Ill., by 
Eric Cash, Aug. 25. 

Johnson, Cand. Daniel H., Good Shepherd, 
pester oN Tenn., by Gustav Sittmann, 

ept. 8. 

Kane, Cand. Ewald, St. Paul, New Orleans, 
La., by Wm. F. Wedig, Sept. 8. 

Klehm, Cand. John, Trinity, Lansing, IIl., by 
Wilbur W. Zielke, Sept. 1. 

Klenner, Frank, Lutheran High School, Los 
Angeles, Calif., by Clifford T. Voge, Sept. 8. 

Koring, Robert P., St. John, Elgin, Ill., by E. 
T. Grotelueschen, Sept. 15. 

Krentz, Erich, St. Stephen, Chicago, IIl., by 
Raymond H. Witt, Sept. 8. 

Kuring, Roland, St. James, Quincy, Ill, by 
E. M. Goltermann, Sept. 8. 

Laesch, Cand. Roger C., Trinity, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, by E. H. Widmann, Sept. 1. 

Leimbach, William, Zion, Pasadena, Tex., by 
W. F. Bielefeldt, Sept. 1. 

Liese, Lloyd D., Zion, Hinsdale, Ill., by Paul 
H. Scheer, Sept. 8. 

Luebke, Fred C., Lutheran High School, Los 
Angeles, Calif., by Clifford T. Voge, Sept. 8. 

Meissner, Edward, Immanuel, Brookfield, Wis., 
by Otto T. Schreiber, Sept. 3. 

Nahnsen, Thomas, St. John, Elgin, Ill., by E. T. 
Grotelueschen, Sept. 15. 

Nast, Gerald, St. Paul, Aurora, Ill., by W. G. 
Stallmann, Aug. 25. 

Nehrig, Robert H., Trinity, St. Joseph, Mich., 
by Arthur W. Meyer, Sept. 1. 

Nieting, Robert, Elm Grove, Elm Grove, Wis., 
by V. A. Bartelt, Sept. 8. 

Oelke, Cand. Victor, St. John, Lincoln, Kans., 
by Frank Schaefer, Sept. 1. 

Preuss, Arthur, St.John, Racine, Wis., by 
Armin C. Schaefer, Sept. 8. 

Rediger, Henry, St. Paul, Lakewood, Ohio, by 
. H. Meyer, Sept. 8. 

Reese, George, St. John, Rosemount, Minn., by 
C. H. Friedrich, Sept. 1. 

Roth, Cand. Kenneth F., Immanuel, Bristol, 
Conn., by Geo. J. Meyer, Sept. 8. 

Schlesselmann, James, First, Long Beach, 
Calif., by E. H. Schroeder, Sept. 8. 

Schlueter, Cand. Kenneth, Grace, San Diego, 
Calif., by J. C. Jacobsen, Sept. 8. 

Schmidt, Milton A., Trinity, St. Joseph, Mich., 
by Arthur W. Meyer, Sept. 1. 

Schmidtke, Eugene, St. John, Hamlin, N. Y., 
by Erwin H. Goltermann, Aug. 25. 

Schuppan, Randall E., St.John, Bridgeton, 
N. J., by Martin J. Hasz, Sept. 1. 

Seegert, Cand. Herbert, First, Fort Smith, 
Ark., by Ed. A. Krause, Sept. 1. 

Semann, Kenneth W., St. Mark, Sheboygan, 
Wis., by Louis Huber, Sept. 8. 

Smuda, Erwin M., St. Luke, Chicago, Ill., by 
A. R. Kretzmann, Sept. 8. 

Timm, Cand. Donald, Trinity, Glendora, Mich., 
by M. J. Michael, Sept. 1. 

Trautsch, Harold, St. Paul, Chicago (Norwood 
Park), Ill., by W. E. Ruehrdanz, Sept. 8. 
Wessel, Cand. Howard, St.Paul, Fairmont, 

Minn., by Otto F. Krause, Sept. 15. 
Wolf, Cand. Jack, Lutheran High School, Los 
Angeles, Calif., by Clifford T. Voge, Sept. 8. 
Wunderlich, Kenneth M., St. Paul, Glen 
Burnie, Md., by A. W. Lehenbauer, Sept. 1. 
Zabel, William R., Immanuel, Washington, 
Mo., by Daniel H. Oberdieck, July 21. 


Commissioned: . 

Bauer, Cand. Kenneth, Teacher in New 
Guinea, in Holy Cross, Detroit, Mich., by 
Herman H. Koppelmann, Sept. 15. 


LAY WORKER 
Commissioned: 


Denman, Miss Marianne, R.N., for missionary 
service in New Guinea, Concordia, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, by O. H. Schmidt, Sept. 1. 


Official Notices 


Rev. Melvin Bitter, Fremont, Calif., has 
resigned from the ministry of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod and is ineligible for 
a call. — Artuur C. Nirz, President, California 
and Nevada District. 


Rev. Walter G. Boss has been appointed 
Visitor for Circuit 3 of the Northwest District 
to succeed Rev. R. H. Weiland, who has ac- 


cepted a call into another circuit. — Cari H. . 


BENSENE, President, Northwest District. 


Rev. Richard E. Scholz has been appointed 
Visitor of the Hanover Circuit to succeed Rev. 
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into another circuit. — Wa.rer O. 
President, Ontario District. 


Carl E. Spring of Buhl, Idaho, ha 
all the requirements and having @ 
himself for a colloquy for the of 
teacher in The Lutheran Church 
Synod, is hereby declared eligible f 
— Tue CoLtLoeuy CommirTTeEE of the 
Concordia Teachers College, Sewar 
L. G. BicxeL, Secretary. 


Herbert J. Kritsch, who has accept | 
| 
! 
| 
' 


Attention, Readers 


Please rank in order of your 
erence the six articles in this 
of the WITNEss which you find 


tures on pages 14—20. 


If you have time, state, in 
reasons for your preference. 


iE 


2 
3 
4. 
5 
6 


Mail to: 


LUTHERAN WITNESS 
3558 S. Jefferson Ave. 
St. Louis 18, Mo. 


Notice 


With the disbandment of the Co 
Seminary Auction Co., the Concordia F 
cal Institute is serving as a “clearing 
in helping retired pastors dispose ©: 
libraries and in helping younger men 
ing the ministry purchase some of the 
of Missouri Synod theological lite 
Anyone interested in disposing of his 
or wishing to acquire certain volume 
write Rev. Auc. R. SurLtrtow, Diree 
Concordia Historical Institute, 801 
St. Louis 5, Mo. 

Wanted 


Altar, pulpit, pews, ete., for mis: 
Eart Kretzman, R.1, Fairfield, Mont. — 


Registered nurses and licensed 
nurses, with or without maintenance; 
work, good salaries. — WarrsurGc Lv 
HOME For AGED AND INFIRM, 2598 Fulton § 
Brooklyn 7, N. Y. Phone: HY 8-2340. 


Used copies of Music Reader for 
Schools. — Hersert LirsENow, Palmyra 


Used clergy gowns for needy st 
Postage will be refunded. — CaLirornu 
corpDIA MotHers Cuius, c/o Mrs. C. L 
6546 Valmont, Tujunga, Calif. 


Commentaries, sermonic  literatur 
theological books for Lutheran pasto 
Poland and Hungary. German preferre 
lish also acceptable. Pieper’s Dogm 
volumes, German) requested by a 
pastor. Before sending books please V 
yey A. Mayer, 210 N. Broadway, Si 
» Mo. 


Pastors: Changes of Address 


Bauermeister, John, 416 E. Fesler, 
Maria, Calif. 

Becker, Siegbert W., Th. D., 1205 P 
Melrose Park, Ill. 

Bornhoeft, Theo. P., 117 Spencer 
ing Ridge, N. J. ; 

Brammeier, Marvin R., 23 Heath Pai 
Roath Park, Cardiff, Wales 

Broeske, Donald E., 4171 E. Ho 
Calif. 

Broetzmann, T. W., 917 Colum 
Green Bay, Wis. 

Cash, Eric, 305 West Holmes, Ches' 

Diehl, William, Box 665, Vacaville, | 

ect nee Paul H., 606 W. Yosemite, 

‘a 


THE LUTHER 


Ernst J. H., ce. r.m., 1306 Springfield 
ast Peoria, Ill. 

, Clarence C., 840 vite 3 Rd., Rich- 
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MONTHLY REPORT 


Our Venture of Faith 


February 1—October 1, 1957 


Contributed by the Districts of Synod 


COMMUNICANT CONTRIBUTED 


MEMBERS 
Alberta and British Columbia 122278 
Atlantic 68,054 
California and Nevada 26,030 
Central 102,142 
Central Illinois 38,617 
Colorado 20,082 
Eastern 37,624 
English 81,284 
Florida-Georgia 8,548 
Iowa East 26,228 
Iowa West 41,387 
Kansas 31220 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan 10,914 
Michigan 118,936 
Minnesota 115,266 
Montana 6,396 
North Dakota 16,739 
North Wisconsin 57,388 
Northern Illinois 103,797 
Northern Nebraska 322951 
Northwest 30,591 
Oklahoma LOM 
Ontario 20,160 
South Dakota 19,705 
South Wisconsin 86,058 
Southeastern 24,595 
Southern 14,094 
Southern California 38,131 
Southern Illinois 25,245 
Southern Nebraska 30,649 
Texas 42,858 
Western . 86,264 
1,384,579 


TO DATE 
$ §29:522.94 
265,275.14 
153,336.00 
586,362.57 
213,568.61 
82,482.34 
161,358.87 
382,023.27 
36,928.19 
128,500.00 
216,921.00 
177,549.57 
Bp .2 90.6 
621,638.49 
505,518.74 
21,877.22 
78,013.75 
La PSS ORS 
505,629.03 
122,508.44 
183,583.48 
63,527.51 
83,333.28 
65,471.78 
332,741.98 
136,901.05 
58,666.67 
MOS 25a10, 
131,832.14 
1503933231 
169,573.21 
430,777.04 


$6,492,296.03 


Operating Requirements of Synod 


FOR PERIOD ENDING NEEDED 
February $ 1,183,333.33 
March 2,366,666.66 
April 3,550,000.00 
May 4,733,333.33 
Jurie 5,916,666.66 
July 7,100,000.00 
August 8,283,333.33 
September 9,466,666.66 
October 10,650,000.00 
November 1158335399005 
December 13,016,666.66 
January 14,200,000.00 
Operating Statement 1956 


Required, Feb. 1—Oct. 1 
Received, Feb. 1—Oct. 1 


Budget Deficit 


(527) 


$ 8,600,000.00 
5,906,846.41 


$ 2,693,153.59 


Faith dedicates dollars for the world task of the church 


CHAS, E. GROERICH, ASSISTANT TREASURER 


RECEIVED 
$ 595,548.15 
1,326,427.32 
2,279,745.77 
3,367,714.58 
4,164,299.05 
5,067,285.54 
5,820,630.06 
6,578,256.58 


1957 
$ 9,466,666.66 
6,578,256.58 


$ 2,888,410.08 


LUTHER'S. 
— worRKs 


A rich source of new insights 
into your Bible — now available in 


modern English. 


: the 
Just Published: VOLUME 22: thes ae ieee 
cote! of St. John (Chaps. 1—4). 592 pages. 
$6.00. Order No. 15W1i764. 


1: Career of the Re- 
ing Dec. 1: VOLUME 3 
a $5.00. Order No. 17W1965. 


Previously Published: 


VOLUME 12: Selected Psalms I, 418 pages. Cloth. 


$5.00. Order No. 15W1754. 


VOLUME 13: Selected Psalms I]. 451 pages. Cloth. 


$5.00. Order No. 15W1755. 
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WORKS what a wonderful treasure your Bible is. 


Is fact almost on every page,” 
P. D. Pahl in Australian Lutheran, pie 
@ “As One reads, One understands better than ever 
Luther's Understanding of the Bible _ ut one is also 
Tawn into the Biblical] World itself.” Outler in 
erking School Of Theo °8y Journal 
@ “ hat 4 gold mine of sound Biblica] theology is to 
be found In these €XPOsitions! They direct themselves to 
the mind, but t £Y speak to the heart ”— Pay M. Bret 
"cordia T, heological Month] 


: urce of Mspiration for the layman, and 
a Mineo Information for the student,» _ Ralph Keiper 
in The Living Church, : : 


® “Too m tT too long have taken the 
name of Luther Without hearing his Voice. It is @ VOice 
Suited for Teaking all the Wi Y houses 
dA. Luecke in The 
@ “Amon 
Undoubtedly the greate 
and one js Teminded of thj 


Book Nook 


VOLUME 21: Sermon on the Mount and The 


der 
Magnificat. 383 pages. $4.50. Cloth. Or 
No. 15W1763. od sty 
i rder Now and Save 
Aas Write foe tacit information 


. Fun 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 
St. Louis 18, Missouri 
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